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HOUR OF AN OCEAN STEAMER—A WILD RUSH AT THE PIER. 
Drawn by Hy Mayer. 
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Blackmail by Legislatures. 


|? WAS a shameful acknowledgment that Presi- 

dent John A. McCall, of the New York Life, 
felt compelled to make recently, that, with the begin- 
ning of every year, the great insurance companies of 
the country were troubled by the knowledge that they 
were about to be again ‘* badgered and harassed to 
death in every State in the Union by the introduction 
in the Legislatures of bad bills of every kind.’’ Mr. 
McCall added that he believed that ‘‘ three-fourths of 
the insurance bills introduced are blackmailing bills.’’ 
This statement was made in explanation of the large 
expenditures by all the great insurance companies for 
** legal expenses.’’ The criticism has been made that 
the companies should expose blackmailers rather than 
buy them off. Morally, no doubt this is true. It is 
equally true that a man should not give up his valuables 
at the demand of a highwayman or a burglar, and yet 
most people prefer to do this rather than torun the risk 
of harm. 

No one familiar with the career of President Mc- 
Call believes for a moment that he would deliberately 
do wrong, and to accuse him, as one of our contem- 
poraries does, of bribing public officials, of larceny, 
and forgery, is absurd. Some things done by the 
great life-insurance corporations of New York might 
have been done better, but those who have carefully 
watched the progress of the legislative investigation 
must concede that the fault primarily rests with the 
policy-holders for not asserting their rights, and with 
the people for not choosing honest and capable legis- 
lators. The statement of ex-President Cleveland that, 
in answer to the call on the policy-holders of the Equi- 
table to name respresentatives on the board of direct- 
ors, hardly a response was heard, justifies our reflec- 
tion on the great mass of the policy-holders. The rev- 
elations made by President McCall equally justify our 
criticism of those who exercise the electoral suffrage. 

Insurance companies are not the only ones who are 
obliged to vield to the demands of blackmailing legisla- 
tors. If the inside history of any great corporation 
in this State were laid bare, secrets quite as startling 
as those which the legislative committee have brought 
out in the insurance investigation would be disclosed. 
Year after year legislators, notoriously dishonest, have 
been elected to their seats. Year after year strike 
bills have been introduced against insurance com- 
panies, and against other great financial interests. 
To fight the strikers in the open would be to provoke 
the enmity of the most powerful influences that our 
politics produces. The officers of corporations have 
found it easier, and vastly more profitable, to yield than 
to resist. Some legislators have boasted of the money 
they have made out of legislation. Some have accu- 
mulated large wealth without any reasonable explana- 
tion of it. State capitols reek with scandalous stories. 

If the public wants an honest Legislature, let it 
turn the rascals out, and keep them out. The evils 
exist and the remedy is in the hands of the voter. Let 
him do his duty, and there will be no temptation for 
the officers of our great corporations to fight fire 
with fire. 


All the World on the Gold Basis. 


ILLIAM J. BRYAN has started on his tour round 

the world to study economic conditions prepara- 

tory to his campaign for the presidential candidacy in 

1908. Except in a few spots, however, nowhere on 

the globe will the silver leader strike a country which 

clings to the silver standard. Every nation in Europe, 

small as well as great, has turned against it. Over 

in Asia he will see silver as the standard in China and 
Persia, but not outside of those countries. 

When the Nebraskan swings back toward the United 
States from Asia by way of the Pacific, after making 
his circuit of the Old World, he will encounter silver 
in four Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
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of the five little Central American coun- 
about 


Guatemala 
tries, with an aggregate population of 3,700,000 
the size of Missouri or Texas. 

Possibly some of these little Latin-American coun- 
tries will, as every other country in the Western 
Hemisphere has already done, have dropped silver by 
the time the Nebraskan, in his swing round the circle, 
reaches them, and as Mexico did on May Ist, 1905. 
Every country on earth, except the half-a-dozen here 
named, has adopted gold as its monetary standard. 
As part of the work of modernizing China which has 
just been started, and which it is to Japan’s interest 
to push, China will come to the gold side. 

Philip Nolan, the ‘‘man without a country,’’ was 
not more isolated than America’s silver leader will 
be on his tour round a world which has repudiated him 


as well as silver. 
_ J 


Roosevelt and a Third Term. 


ROMINENT Democrats and Republicans are sug- 
gesting the possibility that President Roosevelt 
may be nominated in 1908 by both parties, and that 
the nomination would come under such conditions that 
he would be compelled to accept it. His railway rate 
regulation policy, his attacks on the trusts, his desire 
for tariff revision along sane lines, his civil-service re- 
form action, and his fearless and intelligent assertion 
of American power and influence in the world’s affairs 
have given him a sway over the people’s minds and 
hearts entirely unexampled in American politics. 
These are some of the reasons, but not all, which sug- 
gest him to many conservative and shrewd Repub- 
licans and Democrats as a very strong possibility for 
renomination in 1908, despite his evident and repeat- 
edly expressed determination to step down from office 
in that year. 

This situation is absolutely unprecedented. When 
Washington, early in his second term, made it known 
that he wanted to retire from office at the end of that 
four years, the people began to look around for some- 
body else, and one element of them wanted Adams 
and the other urged the election of Jefferson. The 
people were willing enough to let Jefferson and Madi- 
son go out of office at the end of their second term. 
Many of them were more than willing. Monroe had no 
opposition for election to his second term, because 
there was only one party in the country at that time, 
but nobody wanted him for a third term. Jackson’s 
own party got pretty tired of Jackson before he 
finished his second term. Had Lincoln lived to serve 
out a year or two of his second term he would have had 
to fight the radicals of his party who overthrew John- 
son for attempting to carry out the Lincoln policy. 
Cleveland’s own party, in the national convention held 
near the end of his second term, voted down, by a 
large majority, a proposition to indorse his administra- 
tion. McKinley, after his second inauguration, was 
not thought of by any one in connection with another 
nomination. As everybody remembers, the attempt 
to give Grant a third nomination failed, and would 
have split his party had it succeeded. 

It is noticed that this third-term talk for Roosevelt 
calls out no cries of ‘‘ Czesarism,’’ such as greeted the 
mention of Grant’s name in that connection. Even if 
this talk should never materialize in acts, it would still 
be a unique demonstration in our politics——one which 
Americans would be apt to recall while the country 
lasts. 


Is a Tariff War at Hand P 


HE POSSIBILITY that the United States may 
soon have a tariff war on its hands has been men- 
tioned in addresses by Secretary of the Treasury 
Leslie M. Shaw in Cleveland, St. Louis, and other 
places. Germany is preparing a tariff which will 
make some discriminations ayainst the United States. 
Although Secretary Shaw did not mention any country 
by name in any of his addresses, the nation which he 
had in mind was Germany. As the secretary points 
out, four courses will be open to us in case Germany, 
or any other country, assails us by its tariff laws : 
We can (1) keep on legislating in the interest of our 
own people, regardless of what the outside world says ; 
we can (2) make concessions to the countries attack- 
ing us; we can (3) make a deep cut in all our tariff 
schedules, trusting to the benevolence of other coun- 
tries to reciprocate our generosity ; or we can (4) at- 
tack in our tariff the countries which attack us. 

Hither the first or the fourth of those alternatives 
will undoubtedly be accepted by the American people 
in case we are assailed, and the fourth is the one that 
is likely to be adopted. The second of these alterna- 
tives—to make concessions to the countries which at- 
tack us, and thus to induce them to discontinue their 
assault—has, on the surface of things, something to 
say for itself ; but it is open to the formidable objec- 
tion that if we concede anything to any particular 
country, as compared with others, we discriminate 
against the others, and thus prepare new trouble for 
ourselves, which may be more embarrassing than that 
which we buy off. 

Thus the fourth of the plans here outlined the 
policy of striking back when we are assailed—is the 
one most likely to commend itself to the American 
people. It is well for us to bear in mind that the 
tariff combinations against us by continental Europe, 
which we have often heard of as among the possibil- 
ities, are more probable now than ever before. Our 
exports of manufactures, which passed the $500,000, - 
000 mark for 1904, are touching the highest figures 
ever reached, and the tendency will continue to be up- 
ward. The “‘ American invasion,’’ which began to in- 
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spire terror in Europe two or three years ago, is more 
of a menace now than it was then, and is likely to be 
still more portentous next year. The chance that this 
will ultimately incite combinations against us by Ger- 
many, France, and other countries is an eventuality 
which the United States must keep constantly in 
mind, 


The Plain Truth. 


F GOVERNOR HERRICK, of Ohio, was snubbed by 
the horsemen at a race-track, as reported, for 
vetoing a bill to license pool-selling, he should be 
proud of the honor. We wish that some of the Gov- 
ernors of New York State could wear a similar deco- 
ration. The manner in which a gang of race-track 
gamblers pushed and bribed an infamous race-track, 
pool-selling bill through the Legislature at Albany 
was as brazen as it was wicked. If the advocates of 
good government in and out of the churches would 
organize a movement for the repeal of this wretched 
law next winter, they would do a public service and 
put an end to one of the greatest temptations to sin 
which has been placed before the young men of our 
State. A word in the Governor’s message to that 
effect would be strictly in order. 
N AMBITION to be considered proficient in the 
manly art of self-defense is always commendable, 
and athletic training should be welcomed in our army 
and navy. But we protest against the brutal exhibi- 
tion reported by the New York World, as having oc- 
curred recently on the deck of the cruiser Tacoma, in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The story was told in de- 
tail and bore all the ear-marks of truth. It described 
a bloody prize-fight between H. R. Domartius, ‘‘ Pride 
of the Brooklyn,’’ and T. E. Shaffer, ‘‘ Terror of the 
Tacoma.’’ It was declared that the deck fairly ran 
with the blood of the contestants. Shaffer, the victor, 
**delivered blow after blow and the blood flowed from 
Domartius’s nose and ears.’”’ His seconds urged him 
on, but he kept getting weaker and weaker. After 
being knocked out Domartius remained unconscious 
for ten minutes, while Ship’s Surgeon Woodward 
worked over him. A diverting spectacle—the deck of 
a modern battle-ship turned into a shambles where 
sailors in the service of the United States beat and 
maim each other for the amusement of sailors and 
officers in uniforms. It is time that the Secretary of 
the Navy called a halt on such brutalizing sport. 
a 
O PUBLIC utterance of a private citizen in many 
years has attracted wider attention and higher 
commendation than the plea for honesty in high places 
made by President J. Edward Simmons, of the Fourth 
National Bank of New York, in a recent address be- 
fore the Maryland Bankers’ Association. Deploring 
conditions which have led to the toleration of graft 
and grafters, Mr. Simmons declared that the growth 
of socialism was due in part to the fact that the 
masses were outraged because great fortunes had 
been accumulated by dishonest means, and when so 
accumulated had combined to smother individual en- 
terprise. Mr. Simmons impressed upon his associates 
that there could be no class of men more deeply con- 
vinced of the fact that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy ”’ 
than the brotherhood of bankers, and he denounced 
the man of stainless private life who, in the interests 
of a corporatien, would do “‘ the deed of a highway- 
man with the air of a saint.’’ It is a long time since 
we have heard such plain, outspoken criticism of 
the methods of high finance in Wall Street by one 
closely associated with its institutions, himself a man 
of large wealth and a former president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
- 
UTRAGES by the police of New York City multi- 
ply. If something is not done by the local au- 
thorities no citizen will be safe from molestation. 
While newspapers teem with stories of robberies, 
assaults, and murders, and no arrests, they are also 
filled with outrageous intrusions by the police upon 
the liberty of the people. Recently the Herald re- 
ported that a crowd of loafers induced two newsboys 
to fight a prize-fight on Broadway in front of the 
Herald building, and kept a whole block in an uproar 
for half an hour with no policeman in sight. Arrests 
of unfortunate women by wholesale, fierce onslaughts 
by squads of policemen on pool-rooms and alleged 
gambling-places, most of them fruitless of result, are 
constantly reported. There seems to be plenty of 
police and detectives for all this display work, back of 
whom stand blackmailing bondsmen who have a close 
relationship with the political bosses that dominate 
Tammany Hall. Recently the crowning outrage oc- 
curred. The clerks of four respectable hotels were 
arrested without notice, the detectives alleging that 
they had evidence to prove that women of doubtful 
character had been permitted to register. The same 
charge might be made against every great hotel in 
every leading city throughout the world, for it is as 
difficult for a hotel-keeper to judge of the character of 
some of his guests as it is for a banker or business 
man to judge of the credit of a tustomer. We are glad 
that the Hotelmen’s Association, an organization of 
unquestioned strength and power, has determined to 
take up this insult. We trust that it will not cease 
its efforts until it has compelled the removal of those 
responsible for a flagrant crime against personal 
liberty. No hotels in the world are conducted by 
better men or on a higher plane than those of New 
York City, and Mayor McClellan cannot take his stand 
in the matter too decisively or too quickly. 
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\!O PROMOTION in the United States navy was 
more deserved than the one which recently gave 
Willard H. Brownson 
the rank of rear-ad- 
miral. He is a man 
of rare ability, and 
typifies in his dig- 
nified bearing the 
lofty conception of 
duty, force of char- 
acter, keen, accurate 
judgment, and 
promptness in ex- 
ecution which for 
more than a century 
have won for the 
American naval of- 
ficer the admiration 
of the world. As a 
ycung man he gave 
evidence of these 
characteristics, and 
achieved, et theage of 
twenty-five, the dis- 
tinction of ridding the 
Pacific coast of a band 
of pirates who had for 
some time terrorized 
that part of the sea. On this occasion his quick grasp 
of what was necessary, together with prompt action, 
not only resulted in the complete annihilation of the 
pirates, but also in the protection of his men from de- 
truction. Twelve years of his official career were 
pent at the naval academy in Annapolis, first as in- 
structor of mathematics, next as assistant comman- 
dant, then as commandant, and, last, as superintendent. 
No place afforded a better opportunity for the exem- 
plification of his splendid talents. Being a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, he exacted of the midshipmen such a course 
of conduct as must necessarily be elevating and broad- 
ening. Hazing was stamped out under his administra- 
tion. Rear-Admiral Brownson is now in command of 
the powerful armored-cruiser squadron, which consists 
of the West Virginia (flag-ship), Colorado, Maryland, 
ind Pennsylvania. He will bring President Roosevelt 
mick from New Orleans on the flag-ship. 
_ 
\NE OF THE most indefatigable workers of the 
group of reform Governors at present engaged 
in a legislative house- 
cleaning which is 
perhaps without a 
parallel in contem- 
poraneous history, is 
J. F. Hanly, In- 
diana’s chief execu- 
tive. Governor 
Hanly’s career has 
already been referred 
to in these columns. 
One of his recent and 
most startling official 
acts was the removal 
from office of David 
E. Sherrick, Auditor 
of State, alleging 
that the latter had 
invested funds be- 
longing to the State 
of Indiana in private 
ventures to the ex- 
tent of about $145,- 
000. The Governor 
laid the facts before 
the grand jury, which 
returned two indictments against the deposed auditor, 
one charging him with embezzlement, grand larceny, 
and conspiracy to commit a felony, while the other 
charged grand larceny and embezzlement. Nothing 
that has occurred in Indiana in years created such 
a profound sensation as did Sherrick’s enforced resig- 
nation, and when subsequent investigation disclosed 
the true state of affairs the people were fairly amazed. 
Sherrick’s apologists assert that he only did what all 
of his predecessors have done in recent years, and 
that, if given sufficient time by the Governor, he would 
have been able to make good every cent of the short- 
age. But unprejudiced observers believe that Gov- 
ernor Hanly was moved by consideration of the pub- 
lic interest. While primarily he took the harsh 
measure in order to break up a reprehensible practice, 
his determination was strengthened by his belief that 
the securities of various kinds which were held by 
Auditor Sherrick in lieu of the State’s cash were prac- 
tically worthless. When his purpose was once formed, 
Governor Hanly could not be moved. 
a 
PRACTICALLY EVERY field of human endeavor to- 
day is being invaded by women, and they are giv- 
ing their male competitors a lively tussle for suprem- 
acy. Even in physical contests which call for endur- 
ance, steady nerves, and a clear eye, many members 
of the ‘‘ weaker sex’’~—so called—are striving, with 
no small degree of success, to prove the term a mis- 
nomer. That women are experts in the world of 
Sports has again been demonstrated in the case of Mrs. 
Millard Howell, of Cincinnati, who won the champion- 
shi} medal in the national archers’ tournament held 
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recently in Washington, D. C. This is the sixteenth 
successive time that Mrs. Howell has carried off the 
honors against all competitors in this tournament. 
Her performances with this ancient type of weapon 
are, indeed, remarkable, and she is able to place an 
arrow in the bull’s-eye at the longest range with as 
much certainty and precision as if it were a rifle-ball. 
Mrs. Howell showed a wonderful aptitude for the sport 
as soon as her interest in it was first aroused, and 

















MRS. MILLARD HOWELL, 


Cincinnati’s woman archer, winner of the national championship for 
sixteen times.—ScAmiid?. 


with practice she soon displayed marvelous skill in 
placing the arrows. A keen eye and a steady hand 
have been the key-notes of her success in this pleasing 
branch of outdoor sport, which might well be more 
generally cultivated by members of both sexes. 
— 

|? IS ONLY rarely that a man’s name accords felici- 

tously with the mission he is called upon to dis- 
charge, and he himself may not always be aware that 
it does so. Certainly Mr. Thomas Sammons, the 
American consul-general at Newchwang, never real- 
ized until he reached Manchuria how well fitted he 
was by his family cognomen, as well as by his ac- 
knowledged ability, for the responsible post which he 
holds. It is a chief part of Mr. Sammons’s duty to 
look after the trade interests of his nation in that sec- 
tion of the world. Strangely enough, the Chinese 
officials have discovered that in their language the 
syllables composing the word ‘*‘Sammons”’ signify 
the “‘open-door man,’’ or the man who keeps the 
*‘door open.’’ In view of recent circumstances no 
comment is necessary to make clear this peculiar co- 
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THE “ OPEN-DOOR MAN.” 


Name of American Consul-General Sammons, at Newchwang, translated 
ito Chinese 


incidence. The latter should prove an inspiration to 
Mr. Sammons, and also an aid to him in dealing with 
the authorities of his district. Mr. Sammons (who is 
an old newspaper man) is doing excellent work in his 
official position. He is earnestly studying the com- 
mercial situation in Manchuria, where Japan and 
China both promise to keep an open door for all na- 
tions, and his reports on the subject to the State De- 
partment at Washington are comprehensive and in- 
forming in the highest degree, and are attracting wide 
attention among men interested in Oriental trade. 
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ODFREY CHEALANDER, the author of the prop- 
osition to hold an Alaskan exposition in Seattle 
in 1907, to celebrate 
the fortieth anniver- 
sary of Alaska’s an- 
nexation, was born in 
Sweden thirty-seven 
years ago, and came 
to the United States 
when seventeen years 
of age. Like a large 
majority of the 600,- 
000 members of that 
hardy and energetic 
race who have made 
their homes here, he 
moved westward, and 
has been growing up 
with the country. 
Studying law, he was 
admitted to the Bar 
in the State of Wash- 
ington, and has sub- 
sequently resided 
there and in Alaska. 
He has stumped his 
region for the Repub- 
lican ticket in several 
canvasses, and has taken an active part in the building 
of the Northwest. In 1897 he went to Alaska, mined 
for several years, and has been engaged in business in 
Skagway ever since. He has been successively city 
clerk and city assessor of Skagway, is grand recorder 
of the Arctic Brotherhood, an Alaskan order, and was 
special commissioner for Alaska exhibits at the Lewis 
and Clark exposition at Portland. Mr. Chealander 
has traveled widely in Alaska, knows the resources 
of that vast and rich province as well as they are 
known by any other person living, and is enthusiastic 
in urging the exposition at Seattle in 1907, to celebrate 
the great stroke of enterprise which the United States 
accomplished when it bought from Russia the big em- 
pire of Alaska in 1867. The exposition idea for Seat- 
tle two years hence is arousing a good deal of interest 
in the Northwest. The matter will be brought before 
Congress in the coming session. 

















GODFREY CHEALANDER, 
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UYAHOGA COUNTY, in northeastern Ohio, in 
which is located the city of Cleveland, has about 
sixty thousand Re- 
publican voters, of 
whom three thousand 
five hundred are col- 
ored. Republican 
nominations for of- 
fice are made by pop- 
ular vote. Here is 
furnished a striking 
illustration of a coun- 
ty largely free from 
race prejudice, as 
evidenced by the ex- 
perience of Mr. Harry 
C. Smith, a _ promi- 
nent colored resident 
of Cleveland and ed- 
itor of the Cleveland 
Gazette. In 1894 he 
was appointed a dep- 
uty State oil inspect- 
or by Governor (now 
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In 1893 he was, for 
the first time, a candidate for the General Assembly 
of Ohio, and won. In 1895 he was nominated from a 
field of nearly thirty candidates, and again in 1899 he 
was the choice among twenty-seven candidates. He 
has just been nominated for a fourth term, receiving 
the honor against twenty-three candidates, twenty of 
whom were white. Mr. Smith, the present nominee, 
is the author of Ohio’s civil-rights and mob-violence 
or anti-lynching laws. The latter, until the present 
year, was the only legislation against mob violence 
adopted by any State Assembly in the country, and 
has been wonderfully effective. Under it Champaign 
County was obliged to pay damages to the heirs of 
the negro lynched a few years ago in Urbana, its 
county seat. 
a 
HE EMINENT musician, Mr. William C. Carl, or- 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church, of New 

York, has just returned from a fruitful trip to the 
Orient. In the far East Mr. Carl carefully observed 
everything in the musical line that came in his way. 
While studying the music of the Japanese he found 
in one of the temples in the Mikado’s realm a bamboo 
organ over seven hundred years old, the pipes of which 
are similar in construction to those of modern American 
and European organs. That the Japanese were build- 
ing organs so many centuries ago has hitherto been 
unknown to the Occidental music world. Mr. Carl, 
after much difficulty, succeeded in purchasing an 
ancient bamboo organ, and shipped it to his studio in 
New York. On his way home Mr. Carl gave organ 
concerts at the Lewis and Clark exposition and at 
other points on the North Pacific coast, 








CHE-FOO, CHINA, | 
August 20th, 1905. \ 
HERE ARE many 
points in connection 
present Chinese boycott of 
goods which the careful ob- 
server can directly attribute to influences 
other than those which have been paraded by the people 
who are ostensibly aggrieved by the regulations of the 
exclusion act. In the first place the welfare of coolies 
in China is the last of matters to receive official atten- 
tion ; and, secondly, from the fact that the origin of 
the boycott movement was in Shanghai, while ninety- 
nine per cent. of our Chinese immigration is from 
Canton and Amoy, does it seem that disinterested 
parties are at the bottom of the agitation ? 

Owing to the fluctuating value of local currency in 
China, importers do not purchase goods in great 
quantities, fearing loss in the depreciation of cur- 
rency after having paid for their goods when the gold- 
purchasing power of Mexican dollars was small. This 
unstable currency system prevents the carrying in 
stock of greater quantities than are necessary to 
supply the demands between arrivals of ships from 
foreign ports. There has been a recent activity among 
American manufacturers and exporters to increase 
their trade in China, and their representatives in the 
field have met with remarkable success. Good “‘ talk ’’ 
has been used by the salesmen, who have succeeded in 
packing the ‘‘go-downs’’ with a greater stock of 
American goods than has ever been seen before in 
China, and this mostly in Shanghai, where reside the 
people responsible for the boycott. Fearing a drop in 
local silver they have become alarmed regarding the dis 
position of an immense overstock which has frightened 
them, and they have undoubtedly inaugurated the boy 
cott in order, if possible, to prevent for atime the 
importation of goods with which they were so over- 
loaded. This is made most glaringly apparent in the 
clause in the boycott regulations which permits those 
in the present possession of American goods to dispose 
of them without coming under the ban of ‘‘ The Tiger’s 
Ghost.’’ 

The preliminary circulation of literature among the 
Chinese merchants, and menof the higher classes, has 
been such as to prepare them for the ready acceptance 
of the boycott movement when the time should arrive 
for it, and that time, too, arrived when Mexican dollars 
were at a higher rate than China has seen them for 
many years, a fact which adds to the strength of the 
theory that these Shanghai brokers are the prime 
movers of the scheme. The boycott will not live be- 
cause it never was intended that it should by its pro- 
moters, who have started the ball rolling, and are now 
chuckling in their sleeves, while their cat’s-paws are 
working out their scheme. 

The movement was received in the different prov 
inces with different degrees of ardor. At Amoy the 
coolies were interested in the movement which soon 
took the form of an anti-American demonstration, and 
violence was only averted by enlisting military aid. 
The flag-pole of the United States consulate was cov- 
ered with filth and the halliards were cut, in repara- 
tion for which insult a Chinese ship was dispatched to 
Amoy to salute the American ensign. In the Shan- 
tung province the movement met with the unanimous 
disapproval of the merchants, and only through coer- 
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The Chinese Boycott a Brokers’ Trick 


By Robert D. Jones, special correspondent of Leslie’s 


cion did they outwardly appear to recognize the no- 
tices and orders of the various guilds party to the 
demonstration. The condition in Shantung province 
is largely due to the efforts of our consul-general, John 
Fowler, for whom the Chinese have tbe greatest rev- 
erence and regard. It was Mr. Fowler who, antici- 
pating the President’s declaration, warned the mer- 
chants of Shantung against interfering with American 
commerce. In Che-foo, while the agitation was at its 
height, the bark Arrow arrived from New York with 
a cargo of kerosene oil from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and not the slightest difficulty was encountered 
in handling it. 

The movement is void of imperial sanction, although 
local officials have made themselves party to it. Sir 
Robert Hart, inspector-general of the imperial mari- 
time customs, has issued an order from Peking which 
provides for the immediate dismissal from the service 
of any official who voices or connects himself with the 
movement. The boycott must die, but its effect will 
long be felt to the benefit of American commerce, and, 
like a boomerang, it will hurl its force against its 
inaugurators, the brokers in Shanghai. ‘‘Outport’’ 
cities have been supplied with American goods through 
Shanghai, where profits and brokerage have prevented 
American goods from meeting other foreign products 
on an equal footing. During the existence of the 
present agitation the ‘‘ outport’’ merchant has found 
that he can purchase from the American manufacturer 
and exporter direct from the United States, and there- 
by sell his goods for a lower price and at a larger 
profit than he has heretofore been able to do, and thus 
meet competition in a fair way, while the Shanghai 
‘“ broker ’’ must retire as a thing of the past. 

Although the American ‘‘ drummer,’’ whose pres- 
ence in the Orient has been much in evidence of 
late, may not be aware of the fact, he, by filling the 
Shanghai ‘‘go-downs ’’ withhis goods, has been almost 
directly responsible for the demonstration which for a 
time made him look ‘“‘ blue ’’; but the storm will pass, 
and after the first direct individual shipments of our 
goods have been received and disposed of by the ‘‘ out- 
port’’ merchant, American goods will find in China a 
market far exceeding that which was ever dreamed 
of. The following is a literal translation of the circu- 
lar distributed by the managers of the boycott to 
merchants pretty much throughout China : 

To Oppose THE DRASTIC REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 

EXCLUSION AcT, 

Originally Chinese labor went to the United States at their request 
to our government. When California became incorporated in the 
United States they were anxious to open up and develop the country, 
but Europeans and Americans did not go there, owing to the small 
wages offered ; hence the request made to the Chinese government 
and ,the Treaty of Tungchih, 7th year (1868). When we first immi- 
grated we had a very friendly welcome from the Americans, which 
caused a sense of gratitude. Upon this being known, the number of 
immigrants increased day by day, so that on the first year of Kwang 
Hsui there were over ten thousand Chinese in the United States. 

Now, the railroads, mining and other industries in the State of 
California are in a flourishing condition. In what of any of these in- 
dustries was it not worked by Chinese by the sweat of their brow and 
blood, creating thereby a New World? Europe, Ireland, and other 
places, and the Eastern States of America, hearing this, flocked there 
and increased in numbers; and owing to their gradually coming in 
conflict with the Chinese labor, the Supplementary Treaty of Kwang 
Hisui, 6th year (1880) was enacted, ostensibly for the purpose of reg- 
ulating Chinese labor immigration into the United States, and that no 
restrictions would be placed upon officials, merchants, students, or 
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travelers from curiosity. Com- 
ing to the 20th year of Kwang 
Hsui, a further treaty was 
made, where the principles of 
prohibition of Chinese labor came in, but Ameri- 
can capitalists, finding Chinese labor cheaper, still 
kept employing them. In consequence of which 
an agitation was started by the American laborers, 
so that Chinese residing in the United States were in terror of thei 





lives. 

In the Supplementary Treaty of Kwang-Hsui, 20th year (1894), it 
states: ““Swei Shi Yo Ting may legislate from time to time, or a 
cording to circumstances.” [NoTe—The treaty referred to states 
“* As the laws of the United States may now or hereafter prescribe 
At this juncture there appear four Chinese characters, “ The Tiger 
Ghost,”” which means an element of danger.| Furthermore, a 
consul’s certificate, under his signature, held by a Chinese, is not suf 
ficiently considered as proof, and in consequence thereof they ar: 
rated as criminals. Alas! such a condition of affairs! Only by 
driving out every vestige of a Chinaman from the United States wi!| 
they fully accomplish their purpose. The time for the re-enactment 
of the treaty and its revision has now arrived, together with the 
status of officials, merchants, and students, owing to which our min- 
ister, Liang, has absolutely refused to affix his signature. 

Looking at this question from first to last, we find that if we do 
not take action now it will be difficult to do so later ; it therefore be 
hooves us citizens to unite in opposition by not purchasing American 
goods, and thus manifest our loyalty to the State. We have no other 
alternative. Whether we use or do not use American goods depend 
upon the wishes of our merchants. While the Americans can com- 
pel our government to sign the treaty, they cannot force the govern- 
ment to direct our merchants to purchase their goods. This method 
is an excellent scheme, and it is not only in the interest of Chinese 
subjects abroad, but it affects all China, and the reputation of our 
past. 

The Americans have been gradually, step by step, trying it on with 
us Chinese, until now we have these drastic regulations. Since we all 
now will not buy American goods, it cannot but cause American 
alarm, and to consider the subject ; inasmuch as they cannot resort 
to absolute violence, they will use underhand methods, bribery, and 
trickery. If they do not succeed in this they will await their time 
and try again, if we Chinese be not on our guard, and our purpose 
will be defeated. All the intelligent and honest Americans say that 
we are right in opposing the drastic regulations of the exclusion act. 

It is hoped that all we Chinese will respect the public sentiment, 
and act in accordance therewith; all with one heart; all with one 
strength, without reserve, and not to derive benefit from this move- 
ment. Do not relax from start to finish, The Americans on seeing 
our firm stand, as well as other nations who regard us lightly, 
will come to respect us, and China will rise to distinction. If this 
opposition be not carried on to the end, it will be like a market place 
which is full in the morning and empty at night. It will show that 
the strength of our people is weak and non-enduring, and not only 
will the Americans laugh at us, but the five continents will look upon 
us as not being men, and all the water of the Yellow Sea will be in- 
sufficient to wash off the shame. 

This move has been undertaken to oppose the unreasonable and 
drastic regulations of the exclusion act, therefore, we should not al 
low ourselves to get flurried, and we shall obtain success. It is 
further to be hoped that our people will show a peaceful disposition, 
and not be aroused to exasperation, so that it may be made plain that 
our sole aim is the annulment of the drastic regulations of the ex- 
clusion act, and with no other motive. It is also to be hoped that we 
will be first to treat courteously those who treat us courteously, and 
thus manifest our honesty in the present movement, and that it is not 
an individual question. It rests with the educated classes to explain 
this policy to our women and such youths who may not understand 
this movement or its reasons. It is incumbent upon us not to over- 
step the boundaries of commerical rights, or to infringe upon the 
laws of the State. We should have no feeling of enmity giving rise 
to suspicion. Stand firm to the last, and prosperity will come to us 
citizens and to the nation. 

(Signed) Loca. CHINESE STAFF OF I. M. CusToMs, 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 
Post-OFFICE. 
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HE GREAT and grave effects on business in and 
with China of the late Russo-Japanese war vitally 
concern every person interested in commerce with the 
far East. Accurate statements on the subject should 
be of the highest value to all who are engaged in that 
branch of foreign trade. There exists no more trust- 
worthy source of information on this line than certain 
documents prepared by Mr. Thomas Sammons, the 
American consul-general at Newchwang, China. Mr. 
Sammons, who was formerly a newspaper man, and 
who is a very intelligent observer, has submitted to 
the Department of State at Washington a number of 
reports which outline in an interesting way prevailing 
conditions in Manchuria. 

Among other things these reports show: That 
America sells more goods, in value, to Manchuria 
than any other nation. That Japan buys far more 
of Manchuria than any and all foreign countries 
combined. That war-time prices prevailed in New- 
chwang, rentals and real-estate values having increased 
from fifty per cent. to four hundred per cent. The 
prices of labor and food-stuffs have advanced one hun- 
dred per cent. and more. That until the effects of 
peace are felt Manchurian trade conditions will remain 
unsettled. That considerable quantities of goods of 
all nations remain at Newchwang awaiting shipment to 
the interior. That the great bulk of river junks are 
not, probably on account of the war and the prevail- 
ing unsettled conditions, entering into the interior 
carrying trade. That shipping and agriculture have 
been hampered and endangered in the area of battles 
on land and sea by the presence of explosive shells 
and mines which are, however, being rapidly re- 
moved. That the Japanese military administration 
in Newchwang, the chief seaport of, and the only 


treaty port now open in, Manchuria, is resulting in 
extensive public improvements the expense of which 
is paid from the native customs revenues. The con- 
struction of good roads, seeking pure water supply 
and public health safeguards are the leading features 
of the Japanese administration. That with strong 
government control and the open door policy, the com- 
mercial prospects in Newchwang, Manchuria, are 
bright. That while many inquiries are made regard- 
ing mining possibilities in Manchuria, the popular 
belief that a practically unknown mineral field is 
a fabulously rich one explains, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the public expectations in this part of the world. 
Manchurian mines, however, show ample possibilities 
warranting thorough investigation. Some are known 
to be good properties. 

Statistics submitted with the above reports show 
that Japan, particularly since the Japanese-Chinese 
war, and regardless of the operations of the Russians, 
has been doing a steadily increasing business in Man- 
churia for upward of ten years, and will naturally be 
the leading and controlling factor, under existing con- 
ditions, in its commercial exploitation. The Japanese 
have a more thorough, detailed, practical knowledge 
of the Manchurian country than any other nationality 
—not excepting the Russians and including the Chinese. 
The Japanese have the advantage of location, of fa- 
miliarity with the native written language, and of being 
Manchuria’s best customer. Japanese merchants have 
the further advantage--when provided with a special 
permit from the Japanese military authorities en- 
abling them to barter with the army and the natives 
as well —of being the first in some instances to enter 
the war zone after it had been practically closed to 
commerce for a sufficient time, at least, to cause trade 


demands to be very brisk. American goods contribute, 
however, to the sales thus made. 


Making the Streets Attractive. 


E SHALL need to bestir ourselves more than we 
have done if we ever catch up with some of the 
cities in Europe, not only in the matter of good munic- 
ipal government, but also in the less important, 
though none the less valuable, particular of municipal 
adornment. France and Belgium are far in advance 
of us in laws and regulations affecting bill-posting and 
other forms of public advertising, and also in the en- 
couragement offered in various ways to private citi- 
zens to co-operate in the work of beautifying streets, 
parks, residences, and public buildings. An annual 
prize has been granted by the Paris Municipal Council 
for some years past for the most artistically designed 
house front, and recently a competition has been 
opened in Paris under the same auspices for the most 
artistic sign-boards, the prizes offered being sufficient 
to stimulate the efforts of the best living French art- 
ists. The possibilities lying in this direction of add- 
ing to the beauty and attractiveness of business streets 
are obviously very great. Such streets in our cities 
and towns might, in fact, be completely transformed 
from the ugliness which they too often present if some 
system could be introduced whereby signs of all sorts, 
on public and private buildings, at street corners, In 
street-cars, and elsewhere, could be made harmonious, 
tasteful, and attractive. This transformation would 
not necessarily involve a large added expense, but 
chiefly the exercise of combined intelligence, effort, 
and public spirit. 
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FOREIGN SAILORS LANDING TO AID THE AUTHOR- MOB DRIVING THE DISTRICT GOVERNOR AND THE MAGISTRATE, WITH THEIR GUARD, BRITISH SAILORS FIRING ON AND DISPERSING 
ITIES TO RESTORE ORDER. BACK INTO THE CUSTOM-HOUSE UNDER A SHOWER OF STONES. THE COWED RIOTERS. 












































THE FIRST MAN SHOT BY THE ARMED SBAIL- PREMISES OF GEORGE H. MACY (AN AMERICAN) OFFICE IN THE CUSTOM-HOUSE WRECKED BY CARRYING A MORTALLY WOUNDED RIOTER ON 
ORS —HE DIED IN TWENTY MINUTES. GUARDED BY BRITISH SAILORS. THE INFURIATED MOB. A STRETCHER TO THE HOSPITAL. 


RIOTOUS CHINAMEN SHOT DOWN IN THE STREETS OF AMOY, CHINA. 


EXCITING SCENES DURING AN UPRISING AGAINST THE CUSTOMS AUTHORITIES, WHICH WAS SUPPRESSED BY FOREIGN SAILORS WHO FIRED ON THE MOB, KILLING SIX MEN, 
Photographs from Stuart K. Lupton. 





































SOLDIERS GUARDING THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE HOME MINISTER WHICH RUINS OF A POLICE BOX WHICH WAS OVERTURNED AND DEMOLISHED 
WAS WRECKED BY THE MOB. BY THE RIOTERS. 
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CROWD WHICH CAME INTO COLLISION WITH THE POLICE FORCING ITS WAY INTO A PARK TO HOLD A MEETING TO PROTEST AGAINST THE TREATY. 
FURIOUS AND BLOODY RIOTING IN THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


STRIKING INCIDENTS IN THE DISORDER AT TOKIO CAUSED BY POPULAR DISCONTENT WITH THE PEACE TREATY AND ANGER WITH THE POLICE, WHICH RESULTED IN THE DEATH OF NINE 
AND THE WOUNDING OF EIGHT HUNDRED PERSONS.--~ Photographs from T. Ruddiman Jolnston 
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! The Appalling Cost of Militarism 





ALF OF the 
entire rev- 
enues of the 
eight principal 


world Powers are 
now being ex- 
pended on armies, 
navies, and the 
debts incidental to 
them. Modern 
inventiveness, in 
fact, has made it 
much more costly 
to keep the peace 


than to wage 
war half a cen- 
tury ago. But, 


strange as it may 
be, the peace 
conferences of the 
last few years 
have been so 
engrossed in the 
discussion of the 
ethical problems 
of militarism 
that they have 
failed to give 
the general pub- 
lic anything like an adequate idea of its enormous 
cost. Practically, the modern fighting - machines 
have evolved in the last four decades. In that time 
the cost of maintaining and equipping armies in time 
of peace has doubled, while the naval expenditures 
have tripled. This may be seen from the accompany- 
ing table, which gives the average military expend- 
itures for the first and the last five years of the 
decades in question. So great, indeed, have been the 
aggregate expenditures of the eight Powers that the 
real magnitude of the figures representing them is 
almost beyond comprehension. For nearly seventy 
thousand millions of dollars ($69,790,000,000) have 
been required to foot the bills for armies, navies, and 
wars since 1865. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this sum may be 
gained from the fact that it is about six times the 
amount of the world’s entire stock of actual money— 
$11,999,000,000, according to the last report of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor— including coin, 
silver and gold bullion, and secured bank notes. It is 
also twice the entire national debts of the whole world 
($35,000,000,000). But astonishing as these figures 
may be, they pale before the gigantic outlay which 
will be required to continue the naval and military 
programmes for another forty years. At the average 
ratio for the last five years, between ninety-two and 
one hundred billions of dollars will be expended by 
America, England, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, and Japan in time of peace. In other words, 
these nations will pay, for armies, navies, and debts, 
an amount equal to the entire wealth of America—the 
land and everything on it, from shoestrings to sky- 
scrapers. (By the last census estimates, the wealth 
of America was ninety-four billions. ) 

Another illustration may not be out of place to give 
a more comprehensive idea of the magnitude of these 
prospective expenditures. From 1790 to 1904, inclu- 
sive, the entire trade of America, both imports and 
exports, totaled eighty billions in value (Report D. of 
C. and L.). It is plain, therefore, that the collective 
labors of all the toiling millions who have contributed 
to America’s trade for more than a century will still 
fall from ten to twenty thousand millions of dollars 
short of what eight nations propose to spend, directly 
and indirectly, for their alleged protection. Is it pos- 
sible, then, to doubt that war has become unprofitable, 
and must soon be numbered among the things of the 
past? But if any one should doubt this, let him try 
to realize the real meaning of the simple statement 
(which any one may verify who cares to take the 
trouble) that unless there is a rational limitation of 
military expenditures by international agreement 
within the coming forty years, the eight world Powers 
in eighty years, from 1865, will have spent, directly 
and indirectly, one hundred and sixty billions of dol- 
lars. After a few repetitions a billion sounds no 
larger than a million, so that it will take a few illus- 
trations, again, to give even a slight idea of the pur- 
chasing power of the afore-mentioned sum. As a 
matter of fact, it would buy a house and lot for every 
family of the eight nations who are engaged in spend- 
ing it. Taking the present number of families, in the 
middle of the eight decades, as the average, there are 
just about 100,000,000, at the accepted ratio of one 
to every five of population. This means $1,600 for 
every family, from stolid Russian peasants to lavish 
American millionaires. 

And to think of the toil necessary to earn one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand millions of dollars may well 
make one shudder. [ut a fairly accurate idea of the 
labor these dollars represent may be gained from sta- 
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tistics in the last report of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. In 1900 (and the numbers have not 
materially altered since then) there were employed 
in all the manufacturing establishments of every 
variety in the United States, in round numbers, 
5,700,000 men, whose yearly wages and salaries ag- 
gregated $2,700,000,000. These were the highest-paid 
men, of their classes, in the world. Yet it would take 
them just about sixty years to earn what eight coun- 
tries will spend, directly and indirectly, to perpetuate 
war. For, reduced to the simplest logical formula, 
the way to perpetuate war is to perpetuate the means 
for waging it. But it seems scarcely possible that the 
present ratio of military expenditures can continue for 
another forty years. So great a tax have they grown 
upon commerce and industry, and such burdens are 
they placing upon future generations, that all nations 
are likely soon to be forced to realize that it will be 
far better to pay off their debts than to continue 
building useless fighting-machines. In the last forty 
years the debts of the eight nations have doubled. 
In the next forty they will double again. For the 
estimates above given are based on present expendi- 
tures, while, so long as each nation tries to outdo its 
rivals, the expenditures cannot but increase. 

And an examination of the increase during the last 
four decades will enable one to understand what a cor- 
responding increase during the next four would mean. 
Exclusive of Japan, the average military expenditures 
and interest charges for the five years, 1465-69, of 
the world Powers was $1,055,000,000. But during 
the next thirty years the improvements in armaments 
and war-ships had increased the annual cost of keep- 
ing the peace and paying interest charges to $2,273,- 
000,000 for the five years, 1900 04, That a corre- 
sponding increase in the next four decades is practically 
impossible may easily be understood from the proportion 
the military mania’s expenses bear to the total volume 
of trade. In 1902-03 (the latest year for which of- 
ficial figures are available through the report of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor) the entire ex- 
ports of the eight world Powers were valued at $6,- 
175,218,000, while their armies, navies, and debts 
cost them $2,278,000,000, or practically one-third of 
their foreign trade. 

With these figures in mind, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that since the military mania has become un- 
profitable, the united power of the world’s great finan- 
cial interests will soon be able to overcome it.  In- 
deed, war has become a mere matter of money and 
machinery. On the battle-field actual warfare has 
degenerated into cold-blooded murder, which all civi- 
lized people are coming to abhor. In the terrible 
Manchurian conflict 570,000 men were put out of 
action in a little more than a year of real fighting, 
according to Mr. Sato, of the Japanese peace mission. 
Machine-guns and repeating rifles mowed men down 
like chaff. Whichever side attacked did so at enor- 
mous cost. Beneath the searchlights of the grim 
Port Arthur forts whole columns of the yellow be- 
siegers melted away, and regiment after regiment 
went down before artillery whose ranges had been 
marked out before the siege began, and whose opera- 
tion, in armored emplacements, was as simple as run- 
ning a drill in a machine-shop. And the loss of 67,700 
Russians at the battle of the Shakhe may well explain 
why Kuropatkin preferred to be charged with a lack 
of initiative to assuming the offensive again. 

But no rhetorical spasms will contribute materially 
to the abolition of war. Grotius began preaching 
against it three centuries ago, and its peril, if any- 
thing, is increasing. When it is overcome the finan- 
ciers, and not the moralists, will have the credit of 
banishing the last relic of barbarism. This may be 
appreciated from the fact that practically all the na- 
tional debts are directly due to the military mania. 
The writer has Mulhall’s authority for this statement, 
and its truth is also plainly apparent from the rela- 
tion which military expenses bear to the total govern- 
ment expenditures, as shown by the yearly averages, 
and the consequent increase in national debts which 
modern fighting-machines have entailed. 

The increase in debts since 1865 is shown by the 
following table : 





1865, 1903-04. 

America -. - $2,674,815, 856.......06. $ 925,011,637 
Austria -.....- 1,200,879,143..... 2,885,069,233 
England . 3,8-2,442,461.......... 3,885, 166,333 
France . 2,601,104,132....... 5 856,706,403 
Germany......-.-- 501,093,769. ... - 3,386,470,400 
Italy .. 1,094,594,472. . . 2,560,605,000 
Japan (1871) ....-.-- 107,238,972. . - 561,857,143 
PIE 694406 555%0.05 586,916,689.... 0... 3,919,061,734 

Totals.........-.$12,589,085,494. ....... . .$23,979,947,883 


Nothing grows faster or is more reproductive than 
debt. Individuals are not likely to dispute this. But 
that it is as true with nations as with individuals may be 
judged from the following statement of the aggregate 
interest charges of the world Powers for the four dec- 
ades since 1865. In the case of Germany, with its 
many states, and Austria-Hungary, with its dual 
financial system, the yearly debt charges were not 
available as were those of other nations. But they 
have been estimated at about the same ratio as France 





and Italy’s 
charges. They 
are the only esti- 
mates which the 
writer has made in 
this article, all the 
other data being 
taken from official 
figures : 


America...$2,814,780,336 


Austria 4,000,000,000 
England .. 5,091,949,018 
France. 8,425,011,205 
Germany - . 3,000,000,000 
Italy ..-..- 4,054,676,215 
Japan seeee 462,417,444 
Russia ---- 4,114,908,935 


Total. -- - $31,963,743,153 


From this it is 


plain that the 
Powers are ‘pay- 
ing as much for 
their past ex- 


cesses as for both 


their armies and 
navies. The 
naval bill looks 


quite insignificant 
in comparison 
with the debt charges, 
lowing table : 


may be seen from the fol- 


Navy. 


America $1,328,004,890 


Austria 224,307,262 
England . 2,950,050,615 
France ... 1,552,280, 986 
BD: Siccensoscetneedetepe ve 669,203,471 
Italy . 576,498,336 
Japan eves ereeee 142,457,615 
Russia 931,129,570 

Total $8,374,332,745 


Yet, great as has been the outlay for war-ships, it 
is not nearly so great as the expenditures on account 
of armies. Even England pays more for her army 
counting the cost of the numerous expeditions she has 
sent out to convert the heathen to the British consti- 


tution than for her navy, as the following table 
shows : 
America .... $2,769,280,094 
Austria --. 2,066,419,695 
England ... 4,225,916,887 
France 4,298, 123,285 


Germany - 3,976,420,654 


Italy 1,760,244,632 
Japan 310,352,006 
Russia .- 4,565,277,840 

EE chav ceceeeses thant atevexsis . «+ -$23,972,035,093 


These tables, while they cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely accurate, are practically so. They have been 
compiled from official statements in the ‘‘ Almanach 
de Gotha’’ and the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book,’’ and 
from the reports of American Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury. In the case of America and England, and of 
France, Germany, and Russia, except for the first ten 
years, the statistics were compiled from verified state- 
ments of expenditure, and are almost absolutely ac- 
curate, In the case of Austria, Italy, and Japan 
they were compiled from budget estimates, and there- 
fore are somewhat smaller than the actual expendi- 
tures, which almost invariably have a habit of exceed- 
ing the estimates. And in the preparation of the 
annual averages, the inclusion of years in which the 
budgets were swelled by wars was avoided. For in- 
stance, the figures for the first half-decade for America 
are those for 1865 alone, and even they decreased ma- 
terially in the next decade. In the second table, the 
British expenditures are for 1904 alone, in order to 
avoid the aftermath of the Boer war. Relieved of 
these burdens, no nation would have been forced to 
borrow money for improvements. Almost every coun- 
try, however, would have been able to issue national 
credits for banking and other commercial purposes, 
and to have realized handsomely upon them, instead of 
paying interest on bonds which are now used to secure 
the stability of financial institutions. 

Actual war expenses are usually provided for by 
loans, and go directly into the national debts. But how 
much smaller they are than the expenditures for arms 
and armaments in time of peace may be seen from the 
following table, which gives the principal war expendi- 
tures, excluding those provided for in the regular budg- 
ets, since 1865 : . 

Continued on page 36s. 
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entire rev- 
enues of the 
eight principal 


world Powers are 
now being ex- 
pended on armies, 
navies, and the 
debts incidental to 
them. Modern 
inventiveness, in 
fact, has made it 
much more costly 
to keep the peace 


than to age 
war half a cen- 
tury ago. But, 


strange as it may 
be, the peace 
conferences of the 
last few years 
have been_ so 
engrossed in the 
discussion of the 
ethical problems 
of militarism 
that they have 
failed to give 
the general pub- 
lic anything like an adequate idea of its enormous 
cost. Practically, the modern fighting - machines 
have evolved in the last four decades. In that time 
the cost of maintaining and equipping armies in time 
of peace has doubled, while the naval expenditures 
have tripled. This may be seen from the accompany- 
ing table, which gives the average military expend- 
itures for the first and the last five years of the 
decades in question. So great, indeed, have been the 
aggregate expenditures of the eight Powers that the 
real magnitude of the figures representing them is 
almost beyond comprehension. For nearly seventy 
thousand millions of dollars ($69,790,000,000) have 
been required to foot the bills for armies, navies, and 
wars since 1865. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this sum may be 
gained from the fact that it is about six times the 
amount of the world’s entire stock of actual money— 
$11,999,000,000, according to the last report of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor— including coin, 
silver and gold bullion, and secured bank notes. It is 
also twice the entire national debts of the whole world 
($35,000,000,000). But astonishing as these figures 
may be, they pale before the gigantic outlay which 
will be required to continue the naval and military 
programmes for another forty years. At the average 
ratio for the last five years, between ninety-two and 
one hundred billions of dollars will be expended by 
America, England, France, Germany, Russia,: Austria, 
Italy, and Japan in time of peace. In other words, 
these nations will pay, for armies, navies, and debts, 
an amount equal to the entire wealth of America—the 
land and everything on it, from shoestrings to sky- 
scrapers. (By the last census estimates, the wealth 
of America was ninety-four billions. ) 

Another illustration may not be out of place to give 
a more comprehensive idea of the magnitude of these 
prospective expenditures. From 1790 to 1904, inclu- 
sive, the entire trade of America, both imports and 
exports, totaled eighty billions in value (Report D. of 
C. and L.). It is plain, therefore, that the collective 
labors of all the toiling millions who have contributed 
to America’s trade for more than a century will still 
fall from ten to twenty thousand millions of dollars 
short of what eight nations propose to spend, directly 
and indirectly, for their alleged protection. Is it pos- 
sible, then, to doubt that war has become unprofitable, 
and must soon be numbered among the things of the 
past? But if any one should doubt this, let him try 
to realize the real meaning of the simple statement 
(which any one may verify who cares to take the 
trouble) that unless there is a rational limitation of 
military expenditures by international agreement 
within the coming forty years, the eight world Powers 
in eighty years, from 1865, will have spent, directly 
and indirectly, one hundred and sixty billions of dol- 
lars. After a few repetitions a billion sounds no 
larger than a million, so that it will take a few illus- 
trations, again, to give even a slight idea of the pur- 
chasing power of the afore-mentioned sum. As a 
matter of fact, it would buy a house and lot for every 
family of the eight nations who are engaged in spend- 
ing it. Taking the present number of families, in the 
middle of the eight decades, as the average, there are 
just about 100,000,000, at the accepted ratio of one 
to every five of population. This means $1,600 for 
every family, from stolid Russian peasants to lavish 
American millionaires. 

And to think of the toil necessary to earn one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand millions of dollars may well 
make one shudder. ut a fairly accurate idea of the 
labor these dollars represent may be gained from sta- 
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tistics in the last report of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. In 1900 (and the numbers have not 
materially altered since then) there were employed 
in all the manufacturing establishments of every 
variety in the United States, in round numbers, 
5,700,000 men, whose yearly wages and salaries ag- 
gregated $2,700,000,000. These were the highest-paid 
men, of their classes, in the world. Yet it would take 
them just about sixty years to earn what eight coun- 
tries will spend, directly and indirectly, to perpetuate 
war. For, reduced to the simplest logical formula, 
the way to perpetuate war is to perpetuate the means 
for waging it. But it seems scarcely possible that the 
present ratio of military expenditures can continue for 
another forty years. So great a tax have they grown 
upon commerce and industry, and such burdens are 
they placing upon future generations, that all nations 
are likely soon to be forced to realize that it will be 
far better to pay off their debts than to continue 
building useless fighting-machines. In the last forty 
years the debts of the eight nations have doubled. 
In the next forty they will double again. For the 
estimates above given are based on present expendi- 
tures, while, so long as each nation tries to outdo its 
rivals, the expenditures cannot but increase. 

And an examination of the increase during the last 
four decades will enable one to understand what a cor- 
responding increase during the next four would mean. 
Exclusive of Japan, the average military expenditures 
and interest charges for the five years, 1865-69, of 
the world Powers was $1,055,000,000. But during 
the next thirty years the improvements in armaments 
and war-ships had increased the annual cost of keep- 
ing the peace and paying interest charges to $2,278,- 
000,000 for the five years, 1900 04. That a corre- 
sponding increase in the next four decades is practically 
impossible may easily be understood from the proportion 
the military mania’s expenses bear to the total volume 
of trade. In 1902-03 (the latest year for which of- 
ficial figures are available through the report of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor) the entire ex- 
ports of the eight world Powers were valued at $6,- 
175,218,000, while their armies, navies, and debts 
cost them $2,278,000,000, or practically one-third of 
their foreign trade. 

With these figures in mind, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that since the military mania has become un- 
profitable, the united power of the world’s great finan- 
cial interests will soon be able to overcome it.  In- 
deed, war has become a mere matter of money and 
machinery. On the battle-field actual warfare has 
degenerated into cold-blooded murder, which all civi- 
lized people are coming to abhor. In the terrible 
Manchurian conflict 570,000 men were put out of 
action in a little more than a year of real fighting, 
according to Mr. Sato, of the Japanese peace mission. 
Machine-guns and repeating rifles mowed men down 
like chaff. Whichever side attacked did so at enor- 
mous cost. Beneath the searchlights of the grim 
Port Arthur forts whole columns of the yellow be- 
siegers melted away, and regiment after regiment 
went down before artillery whose ranges had been 
marked out before the siege began, and whose opera- 
tion, in armored emplacements, was as simple as run- 
ning a drill in a machine-shop. And the loss of 67,700 
Russians at the battle of the Shakhe may well explain 
why Kuropatkin preferred to be charged with a lack 
of initiative to assuming the offensive again. 

But no rhetorical spasms will contribute materially 
to the abolition of war. Grotius began preaching 
against it three centuries ago, and its peril, if any- 
thing, is increasing. When it is overcome the finan- 
ciers, and not the moralists, will have the credit of 
banishing the last relic of barbarism. This may be 
appreciated from the fact that practically all the na- 
tional debts are directly due to the military mania. 
The writer has Mulhall’s authority for this statement, 
and its truth is also plainly apparent from the rela- 
tion which military expenses bear to the total govern- 
ment expenditures, as shown by the yearly averages, 
and the consequent increase in national debts which 
modern fighting-machines have entailed. 

The increase in debts since 1865 is shown by the 
following table : 


1865, 1903-04. 

America ......----.. § 2,674,815, 856. ... . $ 925,011,637 
Austria ........-.... 1,200,879, 143 . 2,885,069, 233 
England ......---. 3,8-2,442,461......-.-- 3,885,166,333 
France ......-- 2,601,104,132........ 5 856,706,403 
Germany.....--..- 501,093,769. ...... 3,386,470,400 
Italy -.. 1,094,594,472. . . 2,560,605,000 
Japan (1871) - 107,238,972. - - 561,857, 143 
Russia -.-.--- 586,916,689.......--- 3,919,061,734 

Totals..........-$12,589,085,494........ . -$23,979,947,883 


Nothing grows faster or is more reproductive than 
debt. Individuals are not likely to dispute this. But 
that it is as true with nations as with individuals may be 
judged from the following statement of the aggregate 
interest charges of the world Powers for the four dec- 
ades since 1865. In the case of Germany, with its 
many states, and Austria-Hungary, with its dual 
financial system, the yearly debt charges were not 
available as were those of other nations. But they 
have been estimated at about the same ratio as France 





and Italy’s 
charges. They 
are the only esti- 
mates which the 
writer has made in 
this article, all the 
other data being 
taken from official 
figures : 

America...$2,814,780,336 
Austria 4,000,000,000 
England 5,091,949,018 
France... .. 8,425,011,205 
Germany. - 3,000,000,000 


Italy ..-.-. 4,054,676,215 
Japan coves 462,417,444 


Russia ---- 4,114,908,935 
Total... $31,963,743, 153 


From this it is 
plain that the 
Powers are ‘pay- 
ing as much for 
their past ex- 
cesses as for both 
their armies and 
navies. The 
naval bill looks 
quite insignificant 
in com parison 
with the debt charges, 
lowing table : 


may be seen from the fol- 


Navy. 
America . $1,328,004,890 
Austria 224,307,262 
England ; “4 «+++ 2,950,050,615 
Francs ...- , wee 1,552,280, 986 


Germany 669,203,471 


DD pevee sa ceanen 576,498,336 
Japan 142,857,615 
Russia 931,129,570 

Total $8,374,332,745 


Yet, great as has been the outlay for war-ships, it 
is not nearly so great as the expenditures on account 
of armies. Even England pays more for her army 
counting the cost of the numerous expeditions she has 
sent out to convert the heathen to the British consti- 


tution than for her navy, as the following table 
shows : 
America .- $2,769,280,094 
Austria ... 2,066,419,695 
England ..... 4,225,916,887 
France 4,298, 123,285 


Germany 3,976,420,654 
Italy 1,760,244,632 
Japan .. F 310,352,006 
Russia - 4,565,277,840 
ve eeee ee -$23,972,035,093 


These tables, while they cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely accurate, are practically so. They have been 
compiled from official statements in the ‘‘ Almanach 
de Gotha ’”’ and the ‘* Statesman’s Year Book,’’ and 
from the reports of American Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury. In the case of America and England, and of 
France, Germany, and Russia, except for the first ten 
years, the statistics were compiled from verified state- 
ments of expenditure, and are almost absolutely ac- 
curate, In the case of Austria, Italy, and Japan 
they were compiled from budget estimates, and there- 
fore are somewhat smaller than the actual expendi- 
tures, which almost invariably have a habit of exceed- 
ing the estimates. And in the preparation of the 
annual averages, the inclusion of years in which the 
budgets were swelled by wars was avoided. For in- 
stance, the figures for the first half-decade for America 
are those for 1865 alone, and even they decreased ma- 
terially in the next decade. In the second table, the 
British expenditures are for 1904 alone, in order to 
avoid the aftermath of the Boer war. Relieved of 
these burdens, no nation would have been foréed to 
borrow money for improvements. Almost every coun- 
try, however, would have been able to issue national 
credits for banking and other commercial purposes, 
and to have realized handsomely upon them, instead of 
paying interest on bonds which are now used to secure 
the stability of financial institutions. 

Actual war expenses are usually provided for by 
loans, and go directly into the national debts. But how 
much smaller they are than the expenditures for arms 
and armaments in time of peace may be seen from the 
following table, which gives the principal war expendi- 
tures, excluding those provided for in the regular budg- 
ets, since 1865: 
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HE TENDENCY of modern warfare has been 
toward the adoption of those instruments which 
accomplish its purpose with as little destruction to 
life, health, and limb as possible. This is exemplified 
somewhat in the use of smokeless powder, the manu- 
facture of which is attended with much less danger, 
and its transfer from place to place results in fewer 
accidents as compared with the production of gun- 
powder. It can be handled with perfect safety, and 
even set on fire in open air without causing an ex- 
plosion or occasioning the least anxiety. 

At Indian Head, Md., there is a plant for the pro- 
duction of this powder which is owned and operated by 
the United States government, and the entire output 
of the factory, which amounts to several thousands 
of pounds a day, is consumed by Uncle Sam’s navy. 
About twenty-five buildings are used in the process of 
its manufacture. They are situated in that portion of 
the reservation farthest from the river, and scattered 
over a large area, being about four hundred feet apart. 
As an explosion is possible by reason of the character 
of the material used, this provision is made so that if 
one building is blown up the others will not suffer 
thereby. Three hundred and fifty men are employed. 
Smoking is not permitted on the ground, and the 
workmen are not even allowed to carry matches. 
The buildings are all well ventilated, as the fumes of 
the chemicals used are apt to bring on lung and heart 
trouble. Chimneys are arranged to carry off the 
poisonous gases, consequently there is little illness 
among the men. 

The cotton used is shipped to Indian Head in large 
bales and stored in a building erected for that pur- 
pose. The second stage is known as the picking- 
room. Here colored men open the bales and pick the 
fibres apart, making the cotton ready for the drying- 
house, where it is kept for twenty-four hours. The 
temperature of the drying-room is at boiling point 
212 degrees. After this process it is taken to the 
nitration building, where nitric acid and sulphuric acid 
are added. The mixture is whirled around in huge 
tub-like machines, covered with a hood and a steam- 
jet to carry off the acid fumes. When it is completed 
the cotton is washed in fresh water by a wringer sim- 





and pushed to the boiling vats, where 
it undergoes another stage of purification. The pulper, 
a machine very like the one used in paper-making, next 
comes into play. Here the gun-cotton is chopped up 
by knives, so as to give the fibres a thorough cleansing. 
From here it goes to the poaching-house, which consists 
of a series of large tubs in which the pyrocellulous, as 
the material is now called, goes through a further 
cleaning process of hot and cold washings. It is then 
dried by a wringer similar to a printing-machine, and 
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sent to the press-house, where the water is squeezed out 
under great pressure. After a few minutes in the 
machines the mixture comes out in a block resembling 
a huge white cheese. This is weighed and sent to the 
mixing-house, in which are instruments of the kind 
used in making bread by machinery, and which are 
known as kneading-machines. The pyrocellulous is 
here mixed with a solvent, the name of which the 
government prefers to keep a secret. The resultant 
material is a thick, yellow, g elatinous mass resembling 
taffy. It is now smokeless powder, and is once more 
put through a machine by hydraulic pressure, afte: 
which it is received on reels and dried by steam so as 
to evaporate the solvent. It is then pressed into the 
proper grain suitable to the different calibres of guns, 
and here it might be taken for horehound candy, as 
the color and shape are identical. 

After the powder has been cut to the proper lengt}) 
it is picked over and the defective pieces thrown out. 
The inspector is particular that only perfect powder is 
sent to the ships. The grain shown in the photograph 
is used for a twelve-inch gun. The next step in the 
process is drying, and the powder is sent to the dry 
ing-houses in covered cans. Another grain of powder 
is shown in the picture of the interior of the drying 
house, where cloth curtains cover the windows in order 
to protect the powder from the rays of the sun. Here 
it is blended and packed ready to ship. After the 
manufacture the powder is tested at the proving 
grounds spoken of in a former article by actually firing 
the big guns. It is then shipped to the various maga- 
zines, where it is made into charges and distributed to 
the ships. 

The sulphuric acid used in the making of smokeless 
powder is stored in large tanks similar to the ones used 
for oil. These are kept outside the buildings. Ether 
is avery important factor, and is distilled on the 
grounds by the use of sulphuric acid and alcohol. It 
is often necessary to purify the alcohol, which is also 
done there. During the process of manufacture the 
pyrocellulous and smokeless powder undergo critical 
chemical tests, and half a dozen young men are kept 
busy in this work at the big laboratory, the finest 
building on the reservation. Mrs. C. K. MILLER. 
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Russia’s expenditure in Turkish war, '76 "82 
France’s indemnity to Germany 

American pensions. ‘ ; 
Borrowed by Russia and Japan in 1904,.’. 
Army expenditures (as in former table) 
Naval expenditures (as in former table 


Interest charges (as in former table) ..--.--- 31,963,743, 153 


Total, direct and indirect military expendi- 
tures - $69,790, 888,703 


Perhaps the most striking example of how for- 
midable militarism has become in a financial way is 
furnished by France. According to Mulhall, all the 
wars of Napoleon cost only $1,125,000,000, while 
France expended, in the last five years, $965,025,000 
for her army and navy, and $1,185,234,000 as interest 
on her national debt. In three years, therefore, France 
spent more on armaments and debt than the cost of 
all Napoleon’s wars. Furthermore, the French naval 
expansion programme calls for $290,000,000 by 1917. 
This mean that France will annually expend in the next 
thirteen years, $432,052,000 on her army, navy, and 
interest charges, an aggregate sum of $5,590,676,000, 
which practically duplicates her present debt, and means 
an average contribution of $593 for the head of every 
French family. In France these burdens are heavily 
felt. In America they are not. For this country 
affords the solitary example of financing its military 
expenditures without hardship to its citizens. Further- 
more, it is impossible for one nation, without great 
risk to itself, to allow itself to be placed at the mercy 
of hostile battle-ships. But, nevertheless, the pro- 
spective military expenditures of America for the next 
forty years are not pleasant to contemplate. So far 
the American navy has cost about $300,000,000. When 
the building programme is completed, its maintenance 
will be from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 per annum. 
The army is now costing $100,000,000 a year, and its 
expenses are not likely to fall below that. In forty 
years the bill for the army and navy will reach eight 
billions. At present the pensions total $145,000,000 
yearly, and the interest on the national debt is $28,- 
500,000. While the pensions will certainly decrease, 
the pensions and interest together cannot amount to 
less than two or three billions in the forty years. 

Directly and indirectly, America’s military bill, by 
these estimates, will total from ten to eleven thousand 
millions of dollars—equal to the entire deposits in all 
the banks and other financial institutions of the nation 
at the present time. In other words, were the mili- 
tary expenses done away with, America could build a 
Panama Canal every year without the least effort. 
And with the astounding cost of the military mania in 
mind, it seems hardly too much to say that when the 
menace and burden of war are removed from the 
human race, and when international law succeeds in- 


ternational anarchy, the greatest steps in history for 
the advancement of humanity will have been taken. 
How the yearly cost of the military mania has 
grown is shown by the following table : 
Average annual expenditures for the five years, 1865-69. 
Total 


Government Interest 


Army. Navy. HMaependitures. Charges. 
America... $ 74,501,990 $ 20,000,759 $ 584,777,996 $130,694,242 
Austria 38,217,177 3,589,434 50,966,665 54,000,000 
England 74,254,230 52,611,139 334,609,607 127,626,308 
France 71,137,862 27,411,519 378,278,803 90,290,070 
Germany 39,904,118 4,074,512 53,724,093 25,000,000 
Italy 32,451,889 7,261,432 183,382,908 61,278,967 
Russia 65,239,273 9,749,980 220,857,441 37,743,380 
Totals $403,706,539 $124,698,775 $1,806,897,513 $526,632,967 


(Interest charges for Austria and Germany estimated at rate of 
five per cent., figures for early years not being available. 


Average annual expenditures for the five years, 1900-04. 
America.. $125,063,522 $ 73,967,464 $ 677,179,961 $ 30,962,839 


Austria 71,606,584 11,173,616 87,279,836 134,336,388 
England .. 181,461,076 — 174,167,047 699,616,420 131,220,000 
France ..-. 132,461,425 60,543,700 685,408,504 237,046,928 
Germany... 152,924,758 47,837,000 551,293,442 124,703,700 
Italy -. 53,276,364 23,313,396 348,748,298 127,176,886 
Russia - - 175,094,541 53,750,095 1,049,007,759 146,678,386 
Totals $891,888,270 $444,752,318 $4,098,534,220 $942,125,127 


Japan’s ordinary expenditures for 1904 (budget estimate). 
$19,247,863 $11,038,847 $122,376,173 $21,201,050 
a 7 


Helping Destitute Jews in New York. 


N SPITE OF public assertions to the contrary, we 
doubt whether any humanitarian enterprise has 
been projected in modern times from which larger, 
more practical, and beneficent results have come than 
from the association directing the work carried on in 
the United States under the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 
This fund amounts to about $3,000,000, and is in 
charge of a board of managers of whom Judge Myer 
S. Isaacs, of New York, is president. The fund is 
used chiefly in assisting individuals, aiding Russian 
Jews to leave congested urban districts for smaller 
communities, and especially for farming communities. 
It established nine years ago one colony, or town, in 
Cape May County, N. J., known as Woodbine. This 
town has now reached a population of about 2,000, and 
is progressing satisfactorily, the people having work, 
either at farming or in the trades, and having homes 
for which they are slowly paying. An agricultural 
school is conducted there, and in New York a school 
for instruction in the mechanical trades. The boys at 
this New York school find work as helpers and soon 
make progress in the trades for which they have been 
trained. Money is also loaned from the fund at nomi- 
nal rates, and factories are built and rented in the 
same way. The result of this business-like system of 
philanthropy has been to put hundreds of worthy 
Jewish families on the road to a comfortable livelihood. 


Making Our Great Cities Greater. 


A VALUED correspondent, after reading the edi- 

torial in a recent issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY en- 
titled, ‘‘ Chicago, America’s Wonder City,’’ suggests 
that in reckoning the population of United States com- 
munities we ought to adopt the London plan. In the 
census of 1901 the London of the metropolitan and 
city police district was assigned a population of 6,581,- 
372, as compared with 3,437,202 for New York by our 
census of 1900. But the London of those figures, 
which is called the greater (greatest would be more 
appropriate) London, comprises all its suburbs and 
embraces an area of 690 square miles, as against 326 
square miles for New York. If we included the entire 
metropolitan district —Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, 
and the other towns in New Jersey within easy dis- 
tance of the metropolis, and which is really part of the 
same bu*iness and social community, and Yonkers 
and the “her towns adjoining the city on the north 
the New #fork City of 4,000,000 people in 1905 would 
have in the neighborhood of 5,500,000. By adopting 
the London plan of reckoning population New York 
would pass London by 1915. 

By the London plan of grouping population Chi- 
cago’s 2,000,000 inhabitants of 1905 would be 2,500,- 
000. If that scheme were in vogue in this country 
Philadelphia would have 2,000,000 people to-day, Bos- 
ton 1,800,000, St. Louis 900,000, Pittsburg 800,000, 
Baltimore 700,000, Buffalo 600,000, Cleveland 575,- 
000, San Francisco 550,000, Cincinnati 550,000, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul 500,000, Milwaukee 450,000, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 400,000, Detroit 400,000, New Orleans 
325,000, Louisville 325,000, and other American towns 
would have more imposing population figures than 
will be assigned them under our segregation plan. 
This would be the correct idea. New York’s bank 
clearings in 1904 were $59,000,000,000, as compared 
with $48,000,000,000 for London. London’s stock 
exchange, which deals in almost all sorts of shares, has 
a larger total of transactions in the year than does New 
York’s, and her shipping is still a little ahead of that 
of the big American city, but the gap is being nar- 
rowed rapidly by the strenuous modern business pace 
maintained, and will disappear in a few years. 

Comparisons of population between London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, and other European towns which take 
in all their suburbs, regardless of political divisions, 
and our own cities, which are restricted by State, 
county, parochial, and other sorts of lines, are neces- 
sarily misleading and do injustice to the American 
communities. The European plan of reckoning the 
number of inhabitants has certain important advant- 
ages over ours. 


THE day after, you need Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
Braces the nerves ; sustains you throughout the day, 
and makes you feel bright and cheerful. At druggists. 
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FIRST STEP IN MAKING SMOKELESS POWDER—COLORED MEN NITRATION MACHINES, WHERE THE COTTON BECOMES AN EXPLO- 
PICKING THE COTTON APART. SIVE BY THE ADDITION OF NITRIC AND SULPHURIC ACIDS. 





WEIGHING THE PRESSED GUN- POWDER FOR TWELVE-INCH GUN 
SMOKELESS POWDER BEING PRESSED INTO PROPER GRAI! 
ouete—-aaeee on Genes MOKELESS POWDER nly grin INTO PROPER GRAIN BRING PICKED OVER FOR DE- 
WEIGHS FIFTY POUNDS. ro ae Saree FECTIVE GRAIN. 


ANOTHER FORM OF SMOKELESS POWDER GRAIN STACKED UP IN THE DRY-HOUSE. 


MAKING SMOKELESS POWDER FOR THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


MOST STRIKING STEPS IN THE RISKY PROCESS BY WHICH ‘THOUSANDS OF POUNDS OF THE EXPLOSIVE ARE PRODUCED 
DAILY IN THE GOVERNMENT PLANT AT INDIAN HEAD, MD. 
Photographs by Mrs. Miller. See opposile page. 
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An American Woman’s Visit to Korea No. 1 
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A Voyage Across the Sea of Japan 
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SEOUL, Korea, September 10th, 1905. 

THE SEA of Japan is where the Baltic fleet lies bur- 

ied. Perhaps one would better write: ‘‘ Where 
the Power of the world in the East lies buried,’’ but 
this is a large suggestion and leads into deeper depths 
than I am able to fathom. I crossed from Moji to 
Fusan on a little steamer of a thousand tons, and in its 
pitching and rolling and tumbling about I was force- 
fully reminded that during the destruction of the Baltic 
fleet there was a ‘‘ heavy sea’’ in Tsushima Straits 
which added much to the difficulties of the contending 
ships. I can readily believe that it did, for until I 
crossed Tsushima Straits I did not know how “‘ heavy ”’ 
a sea could be. I was awakened in the middle of the 
night by the shrieking wind and crashing waves, and ly- 
ing there in the dark I fancied I could hear voices from 
the deeps over which we were passing ; voices of pro- 
test from the thousands of unhonored dead of the de- 
feated Russian fleet which lies buried somewhere at 
the bottom of this hundred miles of sea. My fancy 
grew into strange dreams and deep regrets ; dreams 
of great events which must be when arrogant little 
Japan shall have gained sufficient strength to spread 
her ambitious wings, and deep regrets for the weak- 
ness of that so much greater nation which unfortunate- 
ly could not distinguish right from might in its ambi- 
tions, and has had to pay so dearly for its mistakes. 
Japan is now crossing in astonishing numbers this 
grave of Russia’s strength to a civil invasion of the 
little Korean empire, and one wonders what the end 
will be. 

On board the little steamship Ohio, which, by the 
way, like so many other ships in far-Eastern waters, 
is owned by an American and run for a Japanese com- 
pany by a Norwegian skipper with an English-Scotch- 
American-Chinese-Japanese-Korean crew, there were 
probably fifty or more Japanese of the merchant class 
on their way to Korea to “‘ look things over ’’ and make 
arrangements if possible for starting in business for 
themselves in this tempting little newly-opened penin- 
sula, and the landing of Kuroki’s army had not half 
the significance for the ‘‘hermit people ’’ that is con- 
tained in the far-reaching intent of this peaceable, but 
ceaseless encroachment. This means the complete un- 
doing of the old isolate nation and the upbuilding of a 
new country that must inevitably be Japanese. On 
board the Ohio I met a most unusual little man of 
Japan, who revealed to me quite a new phase of Jap- 
anese aggressiveness. I was leaning over the deck 
rail taking a snap-shot of two passing steamers when 
he accosted me. 

** Bon jour, madame,’’ said he. 

** Bon jour, monsieur,’’ I replied 

“** Parlez vous Francais ?’’ he asked. 

“* A little,’’ I said, ‘* but I’d rather speak English. ’’ 

“Oh, so ?’”’ said he. ‘‘ Well, so should I.’’ 

It was the funniest little bit of affectation I had 
ever seen a Japanese indulge in, and he straightway 
launched into a lengthy, if somewhat strained, discus- 
sion of amateur photography, about which he knew 
even less than I. From this we drifted into things 
casual and on to things ‘most interesting, and I was 
not sorry that he had thus boldly intruded himself 
upon me—which is a most extraordinary thing for a 
Japanese to do. It seems he had just come from an 
eight years’ residence in America and a subsequent 
tour of Europe, and it was like ‘‘ getting home ”’ to 
find an American to talk with. The Chinese boycott 
on American products was interesting him. 

““T guess Uncle Sam will have to ease up a little 
on the Chinese-exclusion laws,’’ he said. 

*““T think not,’’ I replied. 

““No ?”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you think that the 
attitude assumed by the Chinese in such a general way 
will have a far-reaching effect upon American trade ?’’ 

“It may affect American trade somewhat, and a 
certain number of greatly interested individuals to a 
large extent,’’ I replied, “‘but it cannot possibly 
affect the American laboring man, for whose protection 
the exclusion law was passed.’’ 

He brought up the old threadbare argument about 
the Chinese being better immigrants and more desir- 
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able citizens than the ‘‘ low Italians and Polish Jews,”’ 
who have been admitted to America by thousands, and 
I knew he was slowly and carefully leading up to the 
American attitude toward Japanese emigration. 

“*Why,’’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘there is actually some 
discussion going on in your country now about depriv- 
ing Japanese of the privilege of settling there. Now, 
can you tell me what there is objectionable about us ?”’ 

‘“Yes; you are Asiatic, and the Asiatics have 
proved themselves incapable of becoming American 
citizens ; of accepting the conditions of American life 
and living on equal terms with the native-born or 
average European-American, whose necessities and 
consequent demands are so much greater.”’ 

He caught at ‘‘ American citizen.’’ ‘‘ Do you know, 
madame,”’ he said, “‘ that a Japanese is not permitted 
to become an American citizen ?’’ . 

‘Is that so? When has a Japanese ever applied 
for citizenship? I thought to swear allegiance to any 
other government would be the last thing any Japanese 
would ever think of doing.’’ 

“*Not at all,’’ he replied. ‘‘I myself would be- 
come an American citizen if I could, and take up my 
residence permanently in your country.’’ 

*“Why ?’’ I asked. I knew he had some ulterior 
reason. 

‘“* Because I want to make a new business in Amer- 
ica,’’ he said. ‘‘In the great State of Texas your 
Secretary of Agriculture has made successful experi- 
ments with Japanese rice, and finds the soil and climate 
there splendidly adapted to its cultivation. Now, land 
is so cheap in Texas that I see my way clear to make 
an immense business for myself if I could acquire the 
right to ownland. But I cannot. I can only lease it ; 
and, of course, considering the fact that to make rice- 
land means to almost make new land on top of the old, 
this would not pay me. Then you know that only Japa- 
nese know properly how to produce Japanese rice, and 
Japanese labor is cheap. If I could become a citizen 
of the United States I would buy a tract of land in 
Texas, take over a lot of Japanese farmers to work it 
for me, and I would soon have a very large and lucra- 
tive business.”’ 

‘“Yes; so you would,’’ I replied. ‘‘ And the re- 
sult would be a farmers’ union in the State of Texas 
that would refuse to pay government taxes until all 
your cheap Japanese laborers had been put outside the 
borders, and your rice plantation turned over to men 
who demand American wages for their work and rea- 
sonable hours to do it in.’’ 

This was a hazard shot without a particle of thought 
behind it, but it served its purpose of making him see 
the American laboring man’s side of the exclusion 
question. Then the so objectionable and general Jap- 
anese arrogance displayed itself. 

‘“‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ my country is not like China. 
We are strong enough to demand our rights, and get 
them by force if necessary.’”’ 

‘‘ Your country has no rights in America,’’ I replied, 
‘except just such as America demands of it; open 
ports for international commerce. If America should 
suddenly send a great crowd of cheap laborers over 
here to underbid the Japanese coolies for the werk they 
have to do for a living, I think there would very quickly 
be passed by your government exclusion laws that 
would be as effective in their way as the ones put in 
force so successfully three hundred years ago by your 
first Tokugawa Shoguns.’’ 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘it’s a question that must be 
settled soon enough, anyway, for there are about a 
dozen of us who are going to apply shortly at Wash- 
ington for the rights of citizenship, and it will mean 
an amendment to the American Constitution. ’’ 

** How is that ?’’ I asked. 

““The American Constitution simply doesn’t men- 
tion Japanese at all, and it is therefore considered un- 
constitutional to admit us to citizenship.’’ I was 
silent, and he added: ‘‘In the meantime, we have 
Korea, Sakhalin, and perhaps Manchuria to‘develop, 
and the emigration to these countries will turn the 
tide for the present from every other direction, since 


‘ 


their settlement involves no difficult questions for us 
and they lie so close to us as to be quite like home.’’ 

This man was such a striking example of that 
most conspicuous of Japanese characteristics, un 
qualified self-interest, that he proved entertaining. 
It is very seldom that a Japanese “‘ talks too 
much ’’ to a foreigner, but he did to me, and in so 
doing revealed ambitions which are doubtless very 
freely indulged in by his kind behind closed shoji 
or within the security of exclusive Japanese life, but 
which are carefully concealed from foreigners, and 
even vigorously denied whenever a question is brought 
up about them. There is a loudly whispered rumor, 
which has gained general credence among all foreign- 
ers in the far East, about 'apan being behind the Chi- 
nese boycott of things American. This would be 
quite in line with Japanese business policy, but no- 
body has made any direct accusations that I know of, 
except the American merchants in the Chinese ports, 
and their suspicions are probably based upon a strong 
belief in Japanese cleverness. ‘‘The survival of the 
fittest’? is a good and just law of nature, but in the 
great demonstration of it which the world is witness- 
ing here in the far East there is much to be said for 
the weaker adversaries. To ‘‘settle’’ Korea seems 
to be the first object of Japan, and the weak Korean 
government has no power to pass laws against whole- 
sale Japanese immigration. The ‘‘ hermit kingdom ’’ 
must inevitably become Japanese, and when it does, 
the last chapter of a story of two thousand years of 
strife will have been written and a Japanese dream of 
centuries will have been realized. 

- 

It was the first century before Christ that the first 
ship is recorded to have crossed Tsushima Straits, and, 
strangely enough, it carried Koreans to the shores of 
Japan with rich gifts of a civilization that the little 
island people up to that time knew nothing at all 
about. Korea had long since adopted the arts and 
sciences and literature of China, and was prepared to 
become the teacher of her younger sister in the east- 
ern sea ; but Japan proved as apt a pupil then as she 
has shown herself to be in the nineteenth and this 
twentieth century, and she soon far surpassed her 
drowsy old teacher and went on by herself to the 
fountain-head of all knowledge, the capital of the 
great empire of China. ‘“‘It is as ncarly impossible 
to write the history of Korea and exclude Japan,’’ 
says Dr. Griffis, the historian of the far East, *‘as to 
tell the story of medizval England and leave out 
France.’’ It seems that from the beginning the 
Koreans learned to fear the warriors of the little 
island empire, and therein lies the secret of much of 
Japanese success in the peninsula. 

The first invasion recorded as authentic history 
took place in the latter part of the second century, 
and was led by the Empress Jingo, widow of the four- 
teenth Mikado, on the flimsiest possible excuse. A re- 
bellion had broken out in Kyushu, the southmost 
island of Japan, and the Emperor marched against 
the rebels at the head of a conquering host, accom- 
panied by his warlike consort. Before he reached his 
destination, however, he was killed, and his widow, 
fired by the ambition of conquest, pretended to be- 
lieve that the incentive to rebellion among her sub- 
jects had come from Korea, and declared her inten- 
tion to set sail at once with an army of chastisement 
and invasion. The picturesque records of Japan tell 
of a mighty fleet of war-junks, decked with pennants 
and brilliant banners, setting sail across Tsushima 
Straits,-with the mighty Empress leading in a ship of 
state, which outshone the entire pageant for splendor. 
Little wonder that the men of the ‘‘ Land of Morn- 
ing Calm ”’ should have fled in terror when they saw 
this squadron sailing up the coast of Shinra; and little 
wonder that the unprepared King of the country made 
haste to offer complete submission to the land that 
could send forth an army and armada so splendidly 
equipped. This King came to the Empress Jingo 
with his hands tied behind him and declared himself 
to be then and forever the ‘‘slave of Japan.’’ Not a 
bow was drawn in this remarkable invasion ; but the 
submission of Korea was complete, and very soon the 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE JAPANESE NAVAL BASE ON THE SCUTH COAST OF KOREA, WITH JAPANESE GUN-BOATS IN THE HARBOR. 























SHELTERED NOOK NEAR MASAMPHO, ON THE KOREAN COAST, WHERE TOGO’S WAR-SHIPS WHERE THE BALTIC FLEET WAS DEFEATED, AND WHERE MANY OF ITS VESSELS LIE 
LAY IN WAIT FOR THE DOOMED RUSSIAN FLEET. BURIED IN THE SEA. 

















ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF FUSAN, KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE ORIENT AS” THE GOLDEN GATE OF KORE A. 


OFF THE RUGGED COAST OF THE «HERMIT KINGDOM.” 
IMPRESSIVE SCENERY, AND LOCALITIES MADE HISTORIC BY STIRRING EVENTS IN THE LATE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 
Photographs by Eleanor Franklin. See opposite page. 
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Empress set sail for Japan, with eighty ships added to 
her fleet, laden with hostages and precious tribute. 
The King of Korea she restored to his throne as her 
vassal, and most Japanese even to-day believe this to 
have been a fair war of conquest, at a time when such 
wars were the rule the world over, and consider that 
Korea is, by all the laws of conquest, an honestly acquired 
Japanese possession. One of the most interesting things 
about the expedition of the Empress Jingo is the fact 
that the Japanese believe her to have delayed her 
own accouchment by virtue of a magic stone which 
she carried in her girdle for the period of two years 
that she spent in Korea, and they ‘‘ascribe all the 
glory of victory to her unborn babe.’’ Immediately 
upon her return she gave birth toa son. He became 
fifteenth Mikado of Japan, and at his death was 
deified as Hachiman, god of war. Needless to say 
that he continues the most popular deity in the em- 
pire, and that his temples and shrines in these history- 
making days are laden with thank offerings and myriad 
prayer slips. 

This was the first crossing of Tsushima Straits by 
a Japanese army, but since that day the narrow strip 
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of water which separates the islands from the penin- 
sula has been the scene of many great events, while the 
little harbor of Fusan, toward which we were steaming 
on the good ship Ohio, has witnessed the very climax 
of Japanese aggressiveness. In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth 
there lived in Japan a great warrior who rose, by vir- 
tue of his military genius, from the lowest ranks of 
life to be the dictator of the government and practical 
ruler of the empire. This man, named Hideyoshi, and 
generally referred to as “‘ the Taiko’’ (the great man), 
is called by foreign writers the ‘‘ Napoleon of Japan.”’ 
After having subdued all the warring factions of his 
own country and brought them to peaceful submission 
to the Mikado’s government, of which he himself was 
proclaimed the head, he conceived the wild ambition 
of invading China and becoming ruler of the great 
mother country, and the first step toward this end was 
the subjugation of Korea. He had no cause upon 
which to base his military operations, so he forthwith 
proceeded to make cause out of the flimsy fact that 
the ‘* hermit kingdom’’ had ceased a century or more 
before to send tribute to Japan,in accordance with the 
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treaties made with the Empress Jingo at the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. His method of conducting 
negotiations with the weak and poverty-stricken Ko 
rean government must always remain a blot upon the 
honor of Japan and a sufficient reeson for the ever 
lasting hatred of the Koreans toward their merciles 
despoilers. Hideyoshi, inflated with the pride of vic 
tories at home and with an unswerving belief in hi 

own star of fortune, dispatched the veterans of hi 

many wars under two great generals to the near-b 

peninsula, with the simple instruction, ‘* Conque 
Korea for Japan.’’ And they did conquer. With th 
same incredible swiftness and precision that hav 
marked their conduct of the recent great conflict 

they sailed across Tsushima Straits, landed in perfe 

order at Fusan, and marched with uninterrupted vic 
tory by the two great highways to the capital of th 
kingdom ; and if China, who also claimed the right o! 
suzerainty over Korea, had not come to the rescue of 
what she considered to be her own, the little country 
must inevitably have become a part of the Japanese 
empire, since it was at one time reduced to absolute 
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Daring Flights of a Boy Aeronaut— - 
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F THE PROBLEM of aérial navigation is not fully 
solved ; if air-ship flights are not made of benefit 
to mankind, it will not be because there are no daring 
investigators in the field. Long before the French- 
man, Santos-Dumont, made his sensational flight 
around the Eiffel Tower in Paris, enthusiasts were at 
work in this country, and were always ready to de- 
clare that success lay within their grasp. Captain 
T. S. Baldwin was a pioneer in the field, and has had 
a hand, directly or indirectly, in most of the flights 
which have been made with any degree of success. 
It was Captain Baldwin’s air-ship, the California Ar- 
row, which made a trip at the St. Louis exposition, 
guided by the daring young aéronaut, Roy Knaben- 
shue. Since then many tests have been made—notably 
those by Mr. Knabenshue, on his own account, over 
New York City. While these attempts have been 
successful to an astonishing degree, they have not by 
any means warranted the extravagant claims of some 
of their backers as ‘‘ having demonstrated the entire 
practicability of air-ship navigation. ’’ 

Much attention was directed to the problem at 
the Lewis and Clark exposition, in Portland, Ore., arid 
there, as at St. Louis, Captain Baldwin had the 
tests incharge. His assistant has been a level-headed 
and daring young aéronaut, named Lincoln Beachey, 
who succeeded Knabenshue in that capacity. Beachey 
is a boy of eighteen, but he has a record for successful 
ascensions that would make an older man in the busi- 
ness envious. Then, too, it should be remembered 
that good and bad aéronauts usualiy die young; so 
this may partially account for the fact that he began 
the work so early in life. 

Baldwin’s air-ship made its first flight from the 
aéronautic concourse on the Lewis and Clark exposi- 
tion grounds at Portland July 10th last. This venture 
was only partly successful, as the ship was unable to 
return to the concourse, owing to a strong wind. 
Several other flights also failed for one reason or an- 
other. However, Captain Baldwin now has a record 
of seven flights wherein the machine was so capably 
managed by his aéronaut that it was possible to return 
with it to the starting place. The most successful 
flight was made September 14th, when the machine 
circled the twin towers of the United States govern- 
ment building, made a tour of the exposition grounds, 
and finally traveled outside the fence and over Willa- 
mette Heights, which adjoin the grounds, returning 
nearly an hour later to the very saw-horses from which 
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BEACHEY WITH HIS GRACEFUL AIK-SHIP, THE “ ANGELUS,” MAK- 
ING A SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT ABOVE THE AMERICAN INN, ON 
THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


the start was made. In this flight Beachey kept the 
machine within a few hundred feet of the ground all 
the time, in several instances barely skimming over 
the tops of the exposition buildings. 

Baldwin’s ship, in which young Beachey has been 
sailing, is called the Angelus, and is much larger than 
the one in which Roy Knabenshue made his tests at 
St. Louis. The Angelus has a potato-shaped bag of 
pongee silk, sixty-nine feet long by twenty-two feet in 
diameter, holding 16,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas. 
The seven and one-half horse-power gasoline engine 
and the framework weigh 215 pounds. Captain Bald- 
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LEAVING THE CONCOURSE FOR AN AERIAL CRUISE—-AERONAUT 
BEACHEY I8 SEEN WITHIN THE SLENDER, FRAME-LIKE 
INCLOSURE, GUIDING HIS NOVEL CRAFT. 
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DARING BOY-AERONATT, LINCOLN BEACHEY, WHO SAILED THE 
BALDWIN AIR-SHIPS AT THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION. 





win used Oregon spruce for the framework, as the 
lightest and strongest wood known. The two propel- 
ler blades are located at the forward end of the car, 
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pulling instead of pushing the craft. The air current 
thus engendered serves to cool the engine. A _ big 
rudder, like the tail of a fish, sticks out at the rear, 
and is operated by tiller ropes like the rudder of a 
boat. Beachey’s first flight at Portland carried him 
several miles south of the city, where his engine broke 
down and he made a landing, coming down in the 
midst of a summer garden. He discovered that the 
rudder steered the ship with ease, but certain parts of 
the engine needed strengthening. His next attempt 
was more promising, but again the motor got out of 
order and he landed at St. John’s, Ore., near the Co- 
lumbia River. He chose his place of alighting, and 
came down safely and gracefully in a smail space be- 
tween two rows of houses, with a bridge directly in 
front. The third effort was still more picturesque. 
With a whizzing, whirring sound the propeller oper- 
ated beautifully, taking the ship for some distance full 
against the wind at a ten-mile clip and about two 
thousand feet up in the air. But the force of the 
wind increased, and Beachey was driven slowly but 
surely to the south and east. For some reason his 
propellers stopped and he descended to within sixty 
feet of the ground, right in the heart of the city, in- 
tending to land; but just as his drag-rope began to 
touch the earth the propellers started working again 
and the air-ship shot up a thousand feet into the air, 
far above the towering heights to the south of the 
city. Finding the wind too strong for effective work, 
he drifted off across the Willamette River and made a 
very graceful landing. 

Beachey is described as a blue-eyed lad, of retiring 
disposition in dealing with the general public. But he 
is by no means retiring when it comes to operating air- 
ships, and takes to the work like the proverbial duck 
to water. He lives in San Francisco, where he at- 
tended the public schools until he was thirteen years 
old. Then he entered the employ of an air-ship enthusi- 
ast. For recreation, two or three years ago, he built 
for himself a motor-cycle, which was propelled by 
gasoline. Later he applied some of his motor-cycle 
ideas to an air-ship engine, and he is still experiment- 
ing in that line. Beachey knows every detail of air- 
ship construction, and has ambitions to build an air- 
ship of his own. He made his first air-ship flight at 
Idora Park, Oakland, Cal., last February, in George 
EK. Heaton’s craft. Prior to that time he had hada 
great deal of experience, having been in charge of 
captive balloons at several resorts. 




















BEACHEY’S AIR-SHIP DESCRIBED A FIGURE 8” AROUND THE 
TOWERS OF THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING, AND RETURNED TO 
THE STARTING-POINT ON THE AERIAI CONCOURSE. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS ENGAGED IN A DESPERATE STRUGGLE. 
EXCITING STAGE OF THE RECENT STRENUOUS ‘“‘ RUSH” IN WHICH THE FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA TOOK PART.— Peirce & Jones 


RHUD BSTSNER, oF THE ILLINOIS ATHLETIC CLUB, PLUCKY WEARIED CHAMPION, METZNER, DRINKING MILK BEFORE METZNER CROSSING THE FINISH-LINE WHILE THOUSANDS 
WINNER ow RACE, AT THE STARTING ON THE LAST MILE OF HIS CHEER HIS FEAT OF COVERING THE TWENTY-FIVE- 
FIVE-MILE POINT. GREAT RUN. MILE COURSE IN THREE HOURS FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


BKOSTON’S RESOLUTE RUNNER, JOHN J. KENNEDY, THOUSANDS OF ENTHUSIASTIC SPECTATORS FOLLOWING THE WEARY CONTESTANTS, IN PARTIAL COLLAPSE OF LOUIS MARKS (MOHAWK 
FINISHING THE RACE THIRTY SECONDS EVERY IMAGINABLE SORT OF RIG, AND ALL STRIVING TO BE A. C., OF NEW YORK) AFTER LEADING THE 
BEHIND METZNER. NEAR THE EXCITING FINISH. WINNER FOR EIGHTEEN MILES. 
SENSATIONAL FEATURES OF THE GREAT MARATHON RACE AT CHICAGO. 
2EMARKABLE CONTEST OVER A TWENTY-FIVE-MILE COURSE, THE WINNER, METZNER, GAINING A GOLD MEDAL AND THE HONOR OF ENTERING THE OLYMPIAN GAMES AT ATHENS, GREECE. 
Photographs by S. ke. Wright 
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MAKE ourselves rich and happy we should not 
strive so much to increase our stores as to diminish 
The simple life is not a mere matter of 
personal appearance, 
of clothes or manner- 
isms, of languages or 
bank accounts. It has 
a deeper, sweeter 
meaning, and is more 
of an education of the heart and mind, which brings a 
perfectly contented and happy condition to both. One 
can easily lose the sweetest and best happiness of her 
life by not realizing the beauty of the simple life 
the perfect contentment in unselfishness and right liv- 
ing. We must not be blind to the beauties of life or 
insist upon groping always in its dark places. 

The question has often been asked of me: “’ Do 
you think it possible for a society woman to live the 
simple life?’ I answer that it depends largely upon 
the woman. The general] idea that our grandmothers 
lived a more simple life than we is hardly correct. 
From one view-point the life of a hundred 
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our desires. 





The Society Woman 
and the Simple Life 
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times. The invisible chain which binds her to selfish 
indulgences too frequently grows tighter and tighter 
where it might be less so were she to crave and seek 
the elements of a life more simple. 

Is this change in the line of progress ? Because her 
daily life is more scientific and filled with the sweetest 
and best of social favors, is it a reason why the uni- 
ty of her home life should be lessened or disrupted ? 
What can console her for such a fatality as the 
destruction that is sure to come to the woman of 
vanity and the lover and worshiper of the superficial 
life? Such utter bankruptcy of soul is suicide. What 
bitter palliatives are offered to save her from the 
emptiness and nothingness that are daily eating away 
her life! The greater her worldly glorification, the 
more pitiful will be her end. Her days are filled with 
desires and ambitions which but serve as a preface to 
her misery and disappointment. 

To the society woman the butterfly life is ideal. 
She sips sweets from every flower. She has her good 
points, and leaves a fragrance and a beauty wherever 


the fagged society woman the four-o’clock cup of tea 
is a welcome refreshment, for it almost banishes the 
weary and bone-aching feeling. 

It has been recently stated in the American Medical 
Association Journal that tea is an ideal stimulant. 
The article says : ‘‘ Without doubt a few people drink 
too much tea, and would be better without it, but 
tea-drinking as in China may be the salvation of a 
people from much greater evils. The fragrant cup 
has at least the advantage of having been sterilized 
by heat. The quantities of tea used by some of the 
most robust people in the world other than the Chinese, 
such, for example, as the Russians, does not testify to 
the evil effects often attributed to excessive tea- 
drinking. For a cold country it is almost an ideal 
stimulant, reviving the energies, even after almost 
complete exhaustion, and affording a feeling of com- 
fort that hardly anything else can give without any 
noticeable after-effects. ’’ 

To serve Chinese tea in a Chinese way, it is neces- 
sary to have the small bowls, or individual brewers, 
which are bought at from thirty to fifty cents 





years ago was anything but simple. Our 
grandmothers’ responsibilities were not as 
heavy as those of the women of to-day. 
There were not the women’s clubs and so 
many social demands upon her ability, vital- 
ity, pocket-book, and time. Her relation to 
life might have been the same from a domes- 
tic standpoint, and I believe the home-loving 
instinct was greater a century ago. The 
years have brought an awakening to the 
woman of spirit of this day. She is capable 
of doing more in her home, in charity, and in 
society, and is loath to believe that in fulfill- 
ing her duties in each of these she is wasting 
her life or overtaxing her physical strength. 
Her purity of heart and standard of right 
living are as high as were those of her great- 
grandmother. Her every-day life is replete 
with great and noble acts of self-denial and 
unselfishness. 

It is a question still unanswered whether 
there are more neglected homes, broken 
hearts, and ruined lives under the new régime 
of education, broad ideas, and activity along 








a set. Each person brews his own tea. A 
high-caste Chinese would look askance at tea 
of the same strength served to all from the 
same pot. To him this would mean that 
every one in the room had exactly the same 
taste. Before each person who drops in for 
an informal tea a small table is set. On this 
is placed the Chinese bow! in which the tea is 
brewed and a smaller bow] from which to drink 
it. The former rests upon a brass standard, 
and is covered with a top which resembles an 
inverted saucer. A generous spoonful of 
tea is placed in the larger bowl and very hot 
water is poured in. In a second the tea is 
ready to drink and now comes the trick of 
pouring it out, which it takes practice to ac- 
quire. The bowl is without a handle and is 
hot, therefore it must be picked up as near 
the edge as possible, the forefinger being 
placed on the cover to keep it from sliding 
off ; a quick turn is made at an angle of 
about ninety degrees, and the thing is done 
without spilling a drop. However, you are 
very likely to spill it all over the table at first 








all lines of charitable and social development 
than they had in the olden times before in- 
ventions and innovations simplified so many 
things for us. For instance, in the days of 
our great-grandmothers the lighting of a ball-room re- 
quired hundreds of candles, which necessarily had to be 
moulded and placed in candlesticks ; the process of 
lighting was tedious and unsatisfactory, and their use 
was followed by the natural drippings and consequent 
untidiness. ‘To-day the mechanical appliances neces- 
sary for the lighting of a ball-room require study and 
experiment, but the lighting process itself is very sim- 
ple. We turn a switch or press a button, and the room 
is flooded with light. A journey of any length in olden 
days was necessarily tiresome and incurred a great 
deal of preparation, anxiety, and inconvenience. One 
to the far West was usually made with ox or horse 
teams. ‘To reach the destination was the first con- 
sideration, the provisions and comforts were the sec- 
ond. Now we pack a suit-case and go to the station, 
take a train containing all of the modern comforts and 
luxuries, and the preparations for the journey are very 
simple. 

In those days the society woman who wished to in- 
vite, informally, a few friends to her house had to 
dispatch her invitations by mounted servants ; or, if 
sent by mail, the postmaster made a way-bill or in- 
voice that went with each letter, and one or more 
letters addressed to the same office were securely 
wrapped and tied before dispatching. To-day she 
steps to the telephone and talks with them personally, 
or drops her note into a mail-chute or the box on the 
corner. Thus we that the life and methods of 
society are much more simple, so far as the society 
woman is concerned, than they were a hundred years 
ago. If we are to believe what we read, the belles of 
those days were haughty and indifferent, and had less 
opportunity to be natural and simple than have their 
sisters of to-day. Thus we observe that sweet sim- 
plicity of soul goes hand in hand with the more simple 
customs of our day. 

Perhaps the woman who stands securely upon the 
top round of the social ladder holds a different posi- 
tion from the simple-life view-point. It is possible 
she has chosen a life of social diversion to the exclu- 
sionof everything else, neglecting her home and church 
duties and turning a deaf ear to the appeals of the 
suffering and helpless about her. In such a woman 
there is sure to be more or less of the superficial, and 
a great deal of that which promotes the simple life 
must die in her nature before she can become such a 
social succes and not infrequently, if there are any 
inborn tendencies toward the simple living and simple 
thinking, they are smothered by her great desire to 
become a social leader. She necessarily gives more 
of her attention to personal pleasures and selfish pas- 


see 


A FEAT THAT REQUIRES SKILL 





THE PECULIAR CHINESE FASHION. 


she goes for those with whom she comes in contact. 
She may not be famed for her greatness of soul or ac- 
tion, and her perishable physical beauty may not prove 
a brilliant setting for her impoverished spirit ; but 
she may be the embodiment of good cheer and comrade- 
ship, and thereby be able to make life more beautiful 
for her friends. No doubt that she lives, suffers, and 
hopes when her drugged soul is awakened. She pos- 
sesses her ideal and has placed it against reality that 
it may illumine her pleasurable paths. 

It is comforting to feel that riches are not neces- 
sary to the life beautiful. A woman’s only salvation 
in life is to have a soul—a strong, active, vigorous 
soul one that burns with the sacred fire of love for 
humanity, which cannot be extinguished by frailties 
or pleasures, but which will transform the dark places 
of life into flaming torches lighting her path to eternity. 

FRANCES VAN ETTEN. 
9) 


‘TEA-DRINKING a la Chinese has recently become 

one of the amusing little fads of fashionable life. 
Russian tea, with its accompaniment of lemon, has 
given place to that de- 
lightfully fragrant in- 
fusion which tourists 
visiting the Oriental 
eating - places of the 
Chinese quarter mar- 
vel at and pay fancy prices for, but which can be 
made quite as successfully at home if one knows 
how. This does not mean that only the Chinese 
brand of tea may be used, although, to a cultivated 
taste, it is undeniably superior, but rather that it is 
made as tea should be made, and it is served with all 
the attending customs and accessories of the flowery 
kingdom. The poorest Chinese laundryman or veg- 
etable peddler drinks tea of a quality far superior to 
that served in the most elaborate homes or the most 
expensive hotels. ‘* Melicans him boil tea~—alle same 
medicine,’’ once observed Toy, our Chinese cook ; and 
one day, when speaking of the cream-and-sugar habit 
with tea, he scornfully remarked : *‘ Heap cheap—tea 
cost hap dollar ; one dollar alle same—cost fi’ dollars 
alle same —no ean tell.’’ Most lovers of the cup that 
cheers will agree with him that adding cream and 
sugar to very fine tea seems almost a sacrilege, and, 
too, that the usual method of tea-making in the aver- 
age American home is bound to spoil the flavor of the 
very best tea. The Chinese laborer drinks tea at in- 
tervals of every half-hour or so, and the beverage 
seems to impart an impetus for unflagging labor. To 





Tea 


a la Chinese 


POURING OUT TEA FROM A COVERED BOWL IN 


trial, and one must expect to be laughed at 
while learning, for it is not as easy as it 
looks or sounds. This method of making tea 
has one great advantage— it can be brewed to 
any strength and poured to individual taste. Those who 
have cultivated a taste for tea served in this way dis- 
claim the use of either cream, sugar, lemon, or rum. 
So popular are the individual tea-bowls that several 
families of my acquaintance have adopted them for 
the luncheon-table, not as a novelty, but as an every- 
day method of serving tea. HARRIET QUIMBY. 
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[F: AS ADDISON affirms, one’s paradise is one’s 

soul’s desire, then mine, for the autumn, is_ to 
dwell in such a scene as this. It is to be found in the 
heart of the Adiron- 
dacks: Froma tangle 
of birch, through which 
the sun _ shimmers, 
turning the delicate 
leaves a glorious 
golden-green, my eye falls upon a lake, nestling, 
far below me, like a jewel dropped from heaven and 
glad to be at rest. It is not a grand lake of far 
distant shores and a broad bosom for the _ noisy 
carrying of commerce; no, my lake is small, and 
gentle, and friendly, with its opposite shore near 
enough for one to see the varying hues of the dying 
summer. About the shore the trees are almost dipping 
their branches into the water, as though they longed 
to see themselves in their gorgeous array. Back of 
their scarlet and gold loom the evergreens. Pine, the 
fragrant balsam, and the sturdy spruce to keep the 
heart of man brave through the long and dreary 
winter. Not that I think of that now. To-day is mine ! 
Mine the searlet and gold of the leaves! Mine the 
purple and yellow of farewell asters, crimson of 
autumn berries, vermilion of the autumn sunset. 
Mine to adore for its riot of color. Mine to deplore as 
I whisper, ‘‘ Good-bye, summer.’’ JANE FRASER. 





An Autumn 
-aradise 
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Foot Comfort 
OBTAINED FROM BATHS WITH CUTICURA SOAP AND 


ANOINTINGS WITH CUTICURA, THE 
GREAT SKIN GURE. 

SOAK the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, rashes, inflammations and 
chafings of the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, 
cracks and fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and 
for tired, aching muscles and joints, this treatment 
works wonders in a single night. 
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PRIZE WINNER. ANIMATED SCENE IN THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD-—-NEW BATTLE-SHIP “ CONNECTICUT” IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION (AT LEFT), AND THE CRUISER * PENNSYLVANIA” (AT RIGHT) 
READY TO SAIL.--E. Nunda, New York. 

















REMARKABLE TERRACES AND RUINED CASTLE ON THE BANK OF THE 
RHINE NEAR ST. GOAR, GERMANY. John S. Blake. Missouri 





SECOND PRIZE. 








HISTORIC SANS SOUCI PALACE AND TOP OF TERRACES AT POTSDAM, GERMANY. 
Norman Bleuler Indiana 











~ FAMOUS CARD TREE IN SOUTH CHEYENNE CANYON, COLOKADU, QUEER LODGING-HOUSE (ONLY FOUR FEET BY SIX) IN A INDIAN COOLIES SPRINKLING A STREET IN BOMBAY 
ON WHICH HUNDREDS OF TOURISTS YEARLY POST MEXICAN MINING CAMP, WITH BEDS FOR SIX WITH WATER FROM CALF-SKINS. 
Vrs. ('. R. Miller, Marviand. MINERS.—C. W. Mack, Mexico. W. A. Aneors, Orewon 














THEIR CARDS 
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STACKING HAY ON A RANCH NEAR WALDEN, CAL., WITH A “SLIDE STACKER,” WHICH PUTS UP OVER ONE HUNDRED TONS A DAY. 


THIRD PRIZE. THE WESTERN FARMER'S LATEST LABOR-SAVER 
Will H. Davis, Colorado, 


YORK WINS THE FIRST PRIZE. 


PHOTO CONTEST—NEW 
GOES TO MISSOURI, AND THE THIRD TO COLORADO, 


ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 


AMATEUR PRIZE 
THE SECOND PRIZE 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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“THE MOTOR-CAR is certainly ubiquitous, its latest 

successful achievement being a two weeks’ tour 
of three New Yorkers—Ezra Fitch, Augustus Post, 
and A. T. Edmunds—through the woods and wilds of 
Maine, New Brunswick, and Quebec in three White 
steam-cars. The party were really 
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will start from Buffalo, going to Cleveland; from 
Cleveland to Detroit, Detroit to Montreal. They will 
then go to Ottawa and Mattawa and Lake Temisa- 
minque, where they will stop for a hunting trip 
about a fortnight. Having finished this, they will go 
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from Mattawa by motor-car to Winnipeg, via Port 

Arthur and Port Williams. From Winnipeg they will try 
to go to Calgary through the Rocky Mountains to Van- 
couver. From Vancouver to San Francisco, and then 
in a southern direction to Mexico. Later they will 
try to go through South America, following the west- 


Much interest 


on the platform above the main floor. 
has already been manifested in these events. 


R. JAMES GORDON BENNETT has at last de- 
clared his intention to devote his cup to a con- 
test for touring-cars in Italy under 





pioneers and had to blaze their way 
and make their own roads for over 
150 miles of the 540 miles covered 
during the trip. The route covered 
lay from Portland, Me., to Bie, 
P. Q., Canada. Occasionally forest 
fires were encountered and streams 
had to be forded. The little party 
carried tents and a complete camp 
equipment, so that they very rarely 
used hotels or farm-houses. The 
head of a gigantic caribou is one of 
the trophies of the tour. 
_ 

THE WITHDRAWAL of Baron 

de Caters and his big Mercedes 
car from the German team in the 
Vanderbilt race robbed that event 
- of a striking social and sporting 
favorite. The baron, who _ has 
driven in all the big road races 
abroad and with more than varying 








the auspices of the Automobile Club, 
of Milan. What a pity that Mr. Ben- 
nett did not present the cup outright 
to the Automobile Club, of France, 


and donate another cup for the 
touring club contest. It now looks 
as if we have seen the last of 
the big road-racing contests, for 


nothing remains excepting the an- 
nual fixtures known as the Ar- 
dennes, the Florida, and the Van- 
derbilt cups. 
a 
OLICE COMMISSIONER: Mc- 
ADOO, of New York, might 
well take a lesson in traffic regula- 
tion from the way they do things in 
Paris. The idea there is that those 
who take an active part in control- 
ling traffic should know something 
about automobiles, and hence twenty 
Paris policemen belonging to the Bri- 








success, would have met with a big 
reception here, socially, from the 
hands of such great social clubs as 
the Arion and the Liederkranz. The 
American people like a true sports- 
man, such as Baron de Caters proved himself to be 
in the Bennett race in Ireland in 1903. After Jar- 
rott, the great English driver, had met with an ac- 
cident to himself and machine, Baron de Caters 
came along and stopped his machine to inquire if he 
could be of any assistance, and, being informed that 
neither Jarrott nor his helper was seriously injured, 
he started again in the race, but stopped in front of 
the grand-stand to relieve the anxiety of Jarrott’s 
sister and his fiancée, the Countess of Rosslyn. Need- 
less to say that these two stops cost the gallant baron 
his place in the race in the finish, but they won for 
him the lasting admiration of every motorist. 


a. 
ME: FRITZ LOESER, of Berlin, Germany, who won 
the great race Constance- Berlin, a 660-mile 
course, and was also the victor in a great many other 
famous road races in Europe, has just purchased a 
Thomas car for a trip around the world, accompanied 
by Mr. W. Neitzel, of Strasburg, Germany. They 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


(AT LEFT), THE POPULAR ACTRESS, RIDING IN THE NEW DECAUVILLE CAR DESIGNED 


BY HERSELF, ACCOMPANIED BY MISS NOKMA MUNRO, THE SOCIETY 


WOMAN AND WRITER.~ Lazarnik. 


ern coast of the continent, coming back along the 
eastern coast of South America, and then perhaps 
make a trip back to the United States and extend that 
portion of the tour as far as San Francisco. 
‘THE TWO automobile shows that are to be held 
simultaneously in New York next January will be 
noticeable not only for the beauty of the exhibits, but 
for the beautiful surroundings and decorations, to say 
nothing of the society beauties who, of course, will 
attend the shows. The decorative part of the shows 
will be on a scale of magnificence rivaling the splen- 
dors of the one at Paris, where. the splendid framing 
makes a superb setting for the exhibits. The Mad- 
ison Square Garden show will be divided into depart- 
ments, and on the main floor will be shown pleasure 
vehicles of the gasoline and steam type. Electric 
vehicles will be shown in the exhibition hall, while the 
commercial vehicles will be in the basement, with the 
tires, parts, and accessories in the concert hall and 


gade des Voitures have obtained 
chauffeurs’ certificates as the result 
of an examination both practical and 
theoretical. 
- 
N CHICAGO a judge has just decided that the 
‘thank you, ma’ms,”’ or the ‘* automobile bumps,”’ 
in the streets of the village of Glencoe are legal. The 
village of Glencoe passed a normal-speed ordinance for 
motorists, and then built these bumps in a street so 
that a motor-car going over them at the ordinary rate of 
speed passes them all right, but when racing bounds 
into the air and throws out its passengers. In the East, 
in North Branch, N. J., the anti-automobilists have 
combined and pledged themselves not to vote for any 
candidates who uses automobiles. Some day, and 
that very shortly, the organizers of these two move- 
ments will feel ashamed of them, because as a result 
motorists will avoid these States, and then the in- 
habitants will have to take some steps to have them 
come back again ; because both the man who drives an 
auto-car too fast and the man who will not let them 
drive at all are wrong, and a compromise between 
both extremes is in order. Arbitration and not stub- 
bornness is the remedy. ALEX SCHWALBACH. 
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American 


Woman's Visit to 


Korea 
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demoralization and helplessness. As it was, the Seoul 
government was eventually compelled to declare Korea 
tributary to her stronger neighbor and to pledge an 
annual large tribute in token of her vassalage. It is 
interesting, in the light of present events, to reflect 
upon the fact that less than thirty years ago Japan 
released her claim, seventeen centuries old, and in a 
treaty, signed by a minister plenipotentiary of the 
present Mikado, recognized Korea as an independent 
nation. 

I was leaning upon the deck-rail of the steamer, 
looking westward toward the barren hills of the ‘‘ her- 
mit kingdom,’’ just emerging in gaunt outlines from 
the purple mists of early morning, when my aggressive 
Japanese friend once more accosted me. I was going 
over in my mind all the picturesqe events that these 
same hills had looked upon through the unquiet cen- 
turies, and trying to people the golden dawn with 
images of the dead multitudes of strange peoples that 
have gone down beneath the troubled waters of this 
Sea of Japan, and I was in no mood for desultory 
conversation or fruitless speculation upon the possi- 
bilities for Japan underlying present events. 

*“Do you see the two sentinel rocks standing out 
at sea there ?’’ said he, indicating the point for which 
the ship’s prow was headed. 

** Yes,’’ I replied ; ‘‘ they look forbidding and bleak 
enough, don’t they ?’’ 

** Forbidding and bleak ?”’ said he. ‘‘ Well, Japan 
has never found them so. They are the entrance to 
Fusan harbor, and we call them ‘The Golden Gate of 
Korea.’ ’’ 

**Oh, so ?’’ said I. 

“Yes ; and I should like to know how many Japa- 
nese have passed through that gate during the past 
two thousand years.”’ 

A Japanese speaks of two thousand years in such a 


casual way, as if history recorded the events of many 
such periods of time, and I turned to look in astonish- 
ment and admiration at my so large-minded companion. 
But instantly a vague resentment and contempt over- 
“ame all other feelings, and I found myself hotly hoping 
that the tide of Japan’s fortune would turn before she 
had succeeded in making the great sister nations of the 
clean white West yield one atom of their just and time- 
earned claims to superiority. The man beside me 
stood an inch below my shoulder. He had a boyish, in- 
solent face which belied his declaration that he was 
past thirty-five years of age. He wore a blue cotton 
kimono, and his bare feet were thrust under the red- 
and-white cotton straps of rice-straw sandals. His 
hands were small and. well formed, but he had allowed 
one of his little finger nails to grow nearly an inch in 
length. With this nauseating reminder of Japanese 
barbaric days he occasionally dug into his ear as he 
looked up at me out of the corners of his upslanting, 
beady black eyes, and I turned away in disgust. This 
was an Oriental who had recently come from an eight 
years’ residence in America ; a typical Japanese who, 
in the flattering light of recent events, took delight in 
combining in himself all the most conspicuous char- 
acteristics of his countrymen. There were fully fifty 
others more or less like him on board, and I knew 
they were all thinking more or less the same kind 
of thoughts. We were still looking toward the bleak, 
black sentinel rocks of Fusan. 

‘It isn’t quite as attractive as the great ‘Golden 
Gate’ across the Pacific, is it?’’ he said, musingly. 

*“No; but you and your countrymen may enter here 
with more self-satisfaction than you will ever be able 
to experience over there,’’ I replied. “‘That is the 
United States of America. This is little Korea. 
Enter into thine own.”’ 

I turned away from him, laughing, and went below, 
and the last I saw of him he was having his baggage 


loaded upon the back of a small Korean coolie, and was 
exchanging loud pleasantries with a Japanese officer 
in the custom-house near the landing in Fusan harbor. 
( To be continued. ) 
a a 


How Success Affects Handwriting. 


|? IS A fact pretty well established that a person’s 

handwriting changes every seven years. A London 
expert, testifying in a case which involved a number 
of documents, was asked by the solicitor for his de- 
tailed opinion of the subject. The expert declared 
that the theory was correct. Circumstances, he as- 
serted, have a great effect on handwriting. The 
change would be more noticeable between twenty and 
forty-nine than it would between twenty-one and 
twenty-eight, because by the time a man had reached 
his forty-ninth year he would either be a success or a 
failure in life. Failure would tend to weaken his 
writing, whereas success would show itself in bolder 
characters and additional flourishes. The case of 
Charles Dickens was cited. After twenty-one years 
there was a distinct change in his writing, following 
his first real success. As he rose to fame the increas- 
ing size of his well-known flourish was developed. 
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A Wonderful Tonic 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TAKE it during convalescence following La. Grippe, 
Pneumonia, Influenza, or weakness following fevers. 
J . 


Fresh Milk 


is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cow’s milk combined 
with the finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale 
at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 
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MASSIVE STONE SHOOTING-BOX OF H. P. WHITNEY (OF NEW YORK) ON THE HOLWICK (PRIZE-WINNER.) LAUNCHING OF THE 13,000-TON BATTLE-SHIP * 
MOORS, NORTH ENGLAND. George Thow, Seotland. CRAMPS’ SHIP-YARD, PHILADELPHIA. 


* MISSISSIPPI” AT 
Peirce & Jones, Pennsiivania, 











GOVERNOR HERRICK (X), OF OHIO, AND PARTY VISITING THE MONUMENT AT GNADENHUTTEN, THE ANTI-PEACE-TREATY RIOTS IN TOKIO, JAPAN--POLICE VAINLY STRIVING TO PREVENT 
0., MARKING THE SPOT WHERE NINETY CHRISTIAN INDIANS WERE MASSACRED A MA8S MEETING IN HIBIYA PARK 
BY SUSPICIOUS WHITES IN 1782. Rev. A. W. Cooke, Japan. 





HEADQUARI 


NEW ¥MGA Buril 








EAGER CROWD AT OMAHA, NEB., WATCHING THE DIAL SHOWING THE PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION CHATEAU OF ROSENDAL, NEAR STOCKHOLM, WHERE 30,000 PATRIOTIC SWEDES GAVE AN 
FOR A Y. M. C. A. BUILDING HAD NEARLY REACHED THE NEEDED $100,000—THE OVATION TO KING OSCAR AFTER NORWAY’S SECESSION FROM SWEDEN. 
EVENT CAUSED GENERAL REJOICING. Henry I. Wieser, Nebraska. M. Hl. Smith, Itals 























HUMBLE BUILDING (DOUBLE HOUSE) AT ALBANY, N. Y., IN WHICH THE LATE LIEUTENANT- GOVERNOR TERRELL, OF GEORGIA, ON A WESTERN TOUR, PICTURED AT CINCINNATI WITH 
GENERAL PHILIP H. SHERIDAN, UNITE] STATES ARMY, WAS BORN, A GROUP OF WHAT HE CALLED “ GEORGIA’S FAIREST PRODUCT. 
1B. Boos, New York AILR. Schmidt, 0 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 
lIMELY OCCURRENCES AND SCENES OF PRESENT INTEREST WHICH OBSERVING AND EXPERT CAMERISTS HAVE PICTURED, 
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Not IN over twenty 

years, if ever be- 
fore, has there been 
such a spirited political 
campaign as is now go- 
ing on in Virginia. On 
November 7th there 
will be elected a Gov- 
ernor and other State 
officers and a Legisla- 
ture which will choose 
a successor to Senator 
Martin. To give a 
clear idea of the situa- 
| tion this year in the Old 
- Dominion a few facts 
and figures should be 
presented. ‘The last 
Republican Governor, 
William E. Cameron, 
was elected in 1881. 
In 1882 the Republican-Readjuster party got full con- 
trol and passed the famous Riddleberger bill, which 
readjusted and “‘settled’’ the great debt of the State. 
The debt acknowledged by the *‘ Funders’’ amounted 
to $45,000,000, carrying an annual interest of six per 
cent., two-thirds of which was assumed as Virginia’s 
share and one-third as belonging to West Virginia, 
which became a separate State in 1863. 

By the readjustment act Virginia’s debt was re- 
duced to $21,000,000, and an interest rate of three per 
cent. was established, the debt to be paid in fifty 
years unless sooner redeemed. A further readjust- 
ment was made in 1892 by the Democrats. During 
the brief reign of the Republicans the efficiency of 
the schools was nearly doubled and many reforms and 
improvements were instituted, but the Democrats got 
control of the Legislature in 1883, electing their Gov- 
ernor in 1885, and have kept control of all branches of 
the State government since. 

The one issue for twenty years has been the race 
question, and the Democrats have worked it thor- 
oughly and successfully. They frankly and unblush- 
ingly acknowledge that they have kept control by 
election frauds, defending their course by the fear of 
negro domination, though the frauds and prostitution 
of the ballot have been carried on just as vigorously 
in the western part of the State, where there are few 
negroes, as in the eastern part, or ‘* black belt.’’ 

The Underwood constitution, under which Virginia 
was admitted to the Union, provided that in 1888 and 
every twenty years thereafter the question should be 
submitted to the people: ‘‘ Shall there be a conven- 
tion to revise the constitution and amend the same ”’’ 
In November, 1888, that question was submitted to 
the people and the answer was 63,125 ‘‘ No,’’ and but 
3,698 ‘‘ Yes,’’ showing that after eighteen years’ trial 
the people were sutisfied with their organic law. On 
the fifth of March, 1900, the “‘ party issue’’ for a new 
constitution was submitted with this return: ‘‘ For,’’ 
77,362; ‘‘ Against,’’ 60,375. The counties went 54,- 
346 ‘‘ Aguinst’’ to 53,193 ‘‘For,’’ and the cities, 
24,389 ‘‘For’’ to 6,029 ‘‘Against.’’ The fifteen 
great white counties of Alleghany, Bath, Bland, 
Buchanan, Carroll, Craig, Dickenson, Floyd, Grayson, 
Lee, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Shenandoah, and Tazwell 
gave 9,251 ‘‘ Against ’’ and 4,037 ‘‘ For,’’ while the 
cities of Danville, Lynchburg, Norfolk, Petersburg, 
and Portsmouth, with their large black population, 
gave 9,251 ‘‘For’’ and 1,956 ‘‘Against.’’ Thus it 
was, by the negro vote or by fraud, that the conven- 
tion was called, and afterward clothed itself with 
sovereign power and proclaimed an organic law, though 
its party platform solemnly pledged not to disfranchise 
any white man, and that the labors of the convention 
should be submitted to the people for ratification or 
rejection, and the law of the State—the act of the 
Legislature calling the convention into being required 
it to be so submitted. 

This constitution of 1902 disfranchised not only 
most of the colored vote, but fully one-half of the 
white vote. The vote in 1900 was, Bryan 146,080, 
Mc Kinley, 115,865, a total of 261,945; while the vote 
last year was, Parker 80,648, Roosevelt 47,880, a 
total of 128,528, or less than one-half the vote of 1900. 
All but about 12,000 negroes have been disfranchised, 
while the white vote disfranchised can be seen from 
the fact that while the white voting population in 1900 
was 279,554, the whole vote cast in 1904 was but 
128,528. This disfranchisement was brought about 
by a poll tax and an educational test. For twenty 
years infamous election laws and still more infamous 
election methods have kept the Democrats intrenched 
in power so that the Republicans have not had the 
heart or spirit to make any real contest. 

In the Fifty-seventh Congress every Representa- 
tive from Virginia was a Democrat. At the congres- 
sional election of 1902 Colonel Campbell Siemp, Re- 
publican, of the ninth district, was a candidate against 
William F. Rhea, Democrat. Colonel Slemp’s son, 
C. Bascom Slemp, a member of the faculty of the 
Virginia Military Institute, was called home to take 
charge of his father’s canvass, with the result that 
Colonel Slemp was elected by a majority of 218, in 
spite of an attempt to count him out. Colonel Slemp 











JUDGE L. L. LEWIS, REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 
OF VIRGINIA. 

Homeier & Clark. 
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A Great Political Struggle in Virginia 


By Francis Curtis 


was renominated last year and again put his cam- 
paign into the hands his son. After the hottest fight 
ever known in the district, and the fiercest struggle 
ever made by the Democrats, aided by money and 
speakers from the outside, Colonel Slemp was re- 
elected by nearly five thousand majority. It was 
seen at once that the Republican party of Virginia 
had within its ranks a young Napoleon, who was a 
master organizer, a tireless campaigner, and a leader 
to whom the party could intrust a still more important 
campaign. The Democrats had unwittingly disfran- 
chised a larger portion of their own party than of the 
tepublican party, and it was at once realized that 
with a strong ticket and a general like Bascom Slemp 
there would be a good chance to elect a gubernatorial 
ticket this year. 

Karly last winter a reorganization took effect. 
Bascom Slemp was chosen State chairman, and an al- 
most entirely new executive committee was formed, 
with strong auxiliary county committees throughout 
the State. Every one then went to work to get the 
largest possible Republican vote registered. This was 
a work of months, but it was well dene. The party 
then met in State convention at Roanoke, August 8th 
last, and nominated a ticket that even the Democratic 
press of the State conceded was of the very high- 
est character. The convention itself was one of high 
order, nearly two thousand delegates having enthusi- 
astically responded to the call, when the apportion- 
ment called for only 487. The Republican ticket was 
headed by Judge L. L. Lewis, formerly president of 
the State Court of Appeals, and at the time of his 
nomination United States district attorney, which 
position he resigned a few hours before his nomina- 
tion. A clear and courageous platform was adopted, 
and the Republican campaign began at once with the 
utmost enthusiasm. 

In the meantime the Democrats were having a 
primary campaign which ended August 22d, Congress- 
man Claude A. Swanson having defeated Judge Mann 
and Lieutenant-Governor Willard for the nomination 
for Governor, Senator Martin defeating Governor Mon- 
tague as the candidate for Senator to succeed himself. 
The primary campaign was most spirited and acrimo- 
nious, and the charges of corruption and inefficiency 
which Democrats made against each other made splen- 
did campaign material for the Republicans. Mr. 
Swanson was the only Virginia Congressman men- 
tioned in connection with the post-office scandal at 
Washington. The machine carried him through with 
a vote larger than that given to Mann and Willard 
combined. The Democrats at once saw their mistake, 
and the word went out to accuse the Republican candi- 
dates of being of the same old party of reconstruction 
days, though some of them were not born or were babes 
in arms during the war and reconstruction times, while 
others were in the Confederate service. But the race 
issue has been a good enough Morgan for twenty 
years, and as the Democrats have no platform they 
hope they can dangle the skeleton successfully through 
one more campaign. 

On the other hand, the Republicans are discussing 
their platform, which pledges free school-books, good 
roads, abolishment of convict contract labor, local 
option, a non-partisan judiciary, honest elections, and 
an end to graft, corruption, and inefficiency. Thou- 
sands of Democrats have already announced their in- 
tention of voting the Republican ticket on November 
7th, and the Democratic leaders and press are trying 
to hold them back with the contention that, having 
voted in the primary they are in honor bound not only 
to vote, but also to vote the Democratic ticket on 
November 7th whether they like it or not. The inde- 
pendent Democrats maintain, however, that, having 
tried to defeat Swanson in the primary, they are still 
more in honor bound to defeat him at the election. 

It seems hardly possible to elect a Republican 
Legislature. In the first place, only half the Senate 
is chosen this year, and the State is so abominably 
gerrymandered as to make it well-nigh impossible to 
overcome it. And yet the effort is being made, and 
for the first time in years there will be full local 
tickets in nearly every one of the 100 counties and 
eighteen cities in the State. The Republicans, in 
spite of their splendid ticket and platform, are sadly 
handicapped in two most important respects. First : 
The electoral machinery is entirely in the hands of 
the Democrats. According to the new constitution, 
the Republicans are entitied to one election judge and 
clerk, but the Democrats do not in many instances 
allow these men to be named by the Republicans them- 
selves, but choose men of Republican pretensions who 
will carry out their will. Again, the Republicans have 
but few papers. Not a single daily, though the Bris- 
tol Daily News, which circulates partly in Virginia 
and partly in Tennessee, and the Fredericksburg Daily 
Journal, an independent paper, are supporting Judge 
Lewis. There are about a dozen Republican weeklies, 
while arrayed against these are the strong Democratic 
dailies of Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, and other cities, besides half a hundred 
weeklies. 

And yet the Republicans expect to win. They now 
have a registered vote of fully 75,000, which will be 
polled almost to a man, while the Democratic vote for 
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Parker was only 
80,658, and the vote 


at the recent pri- 
maries 82,000. Un- 
doubtedly the Demo- 
cratic vote is larger 
than this, but thou- 
sands of Democrats 
will vote for Judge 


Lewis and thousands 
more will remain at 
home. It seems now 
that a majority of the 
votes cast on Novem- 
ber 7th will be cast for 
Judge Lewis and the 
Republican ticket, but 
will they be counted 
and returned as cast ? 

Chairman Slemp 
and his executive com- 
mittee have headquarters at Roanoke, where his asso- 
ciates are working night and day. A campaign text- 
book has been issued, a hundred speakers are in the 
field, and the State is being flooded with literature. 
Mr. Slemp and his associates are giving their time, and 
his expense fund consists of the dollars which have 
come from the people. There has been no outside help, 
and the Republican party of Virginia consists of men of 
moderate means who earn their living by hard toil. 
So much the greater will be the glory if victory comes, 
and come it will if there is an honest counting «nd re- 
turn of the vote. 











C. BASCOM SLEMP, THE ABLE AND 
BRILLIANT YOUNG CHAIRMAN OF 
THE VIRGINIA REPUBLICAN 
STATE COMMITTEE.~— Buck 


Emptying a Theatre by Machinery. 


A THEATRE so constructed that the safety of the 

audience would be guaranteed in case of fire 
would be a boon to humanity, and there is little doubt 
that enterprising managers would adopt the plan 
offered just as soon as it was proved practical by 
actual tests. A recent consular report describes the 
invention of a Mr. Mausshardt, of Germany, who 
would employ a novel method of rescuing the audience 
of a theatre in case of panic. In such case the pit is 
removed entire, with the boxes attached to it as well 
as the partition walls, into the street, by means of 
rollers underneath the floor running over a track of 
rails continued to a suitable length outside the theatre. 
Simultaneous with this operation the people in the 
balconies above the exits are rescued through specially 
constructed ‘‘ window doors,’’ which lead to suspended 
galleries lowered to the street by the same mechanism 
as the movable pit. The galleries of each balcony are 
suspended on hinges from heavy ovtriggers. These 
act as powerful single-arm levers, and turn around 
pivots fixed below the first balcony. When the three 
suspended galleries and outriggers are lowered they 
move to the side and descend to the level of the street 
on the precise moment following the removal of the 
pit from the building. The apparatus may be oper- 
ated automatically by a motor or by hand through a 
crank when a fire alarm is sounded. The inventor 
claims that with this arrangement a theatre may be 
emptied from pit to gallery within thirty seconds, 
whether the audience number two or twenty thousand. 
A small model theatre has been constructed by the 
inventor, who has great hopes of seeing his ideas 
worked out in a real playhouse. 


Coffee Neuralgia 
LEAVES WHEN YOU QUIT AND USE POSTUM. 


LADY who unconsciously drifted into nervous 
prostration brought on by coffee, says : 

“*T have been a coffee drinker all my life, and used 
it regularly, three times a day. 

“*A year or two ago I became subject to nervous 
neuralgia, attacks of nervous headache and general 
nervous prostration which not only incapacitated me 
from doing my housework, but frequently made it 
necessary for me to remain in a dark ruom for two or 
three days at a time. 

““T employed several good doctors, one after the 
other, but none of them was able to give me perma- 
nent relief. 

** Eight months ago a friend suggested that perhaps 
coffee was the cause of my troubles, and that I try 
Postum Food Coffee and give up the old kind. I am 
glad I took her advice, for my health has been entirely 
restored. I have no more neuralgia, nor have I had 
one solitary headache in all these eight months. No 
more of my days are wasted in solitary confinement in 
a dark room. I do all my own work with ease. The 
flesh that I lost during the years of my nervous pros- 
tration has come back to me during these months, 
and I am once more a happy, healthy woman. I! in- 
close a list of names of friends who can vouch for the 
truth of the statement.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Ten days’ trial leaving off coffee and using Postum 
is sufficient. All grocers. 











Ask for the Brewery Bottling. lute purity. 


See that the cork or crown ts branded 
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The Schlitz reputation has 






been 50 years in building. And 
we spend fortunes every year— 


20 to the utmost extremes—to 


maintain it. 


The result 1s a world-wide 
demand, exceeding a million 


barrels annually. 


And that demand is for abso- 
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All British Soldiers To Leave Canada 


— 
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Catholic or Protestant services. 
of late lost its importance as a British naval 
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The Tipping Nuisance 
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Halifax has 














station, and recently the admiral, who occu- 


HE LAST British soldier will shortly take his de- 


pies the stately Admiralty House, out toward Bedford 


“THE AMERICAN people generally will heartily sec 
ond the indictment which Editor 





parture from the continent of North America. Basin, has had one small ship as his jurisdiction. Late Bok, of the 
The British govern- Ladies’ Home Journal 
ment, after long nego- has brought against 
tiations, has recently the ‘‘tipping habit.’ 
notified the Dominion To call the habit a 
authorities that it is nuisance is to put it 


ready to turn over the 


famous Halifax (N. 
S.) citadel to the Do- 
minion, to be garri- 


soned by Canadian vol- 
unteers, as the Quebec 


citadel already is. The 
Halifax citadel, a 
massive stone struc- 


ture a mile in circum- 
ference, was begun by 


the Duke of Kent, 
Queen Victoria’s 
father, when he was 


Governor-General of 
Canada. It crowns a 








mildly ; it is more tha: 
that, it is an insuffer 
able abomination. But 
how to abolish the 
practice, which is un 
doubtedly increasing, 
is a serious question 
Mr. Bok has no special! 
remedies for the evil 
to offer, and perhaps 
there are none. We 
are pleased to learn 
that an “‘anti-tipping 
society ’’ has been or- 
ganized in Georgia, 
and that commercial 








hill 250 feet high that =—— travelers and business 
overlooks the city and LAST BRITISH SOLDIERS ABOUT TO LEAVE CANADA. men in that State and 
the harbor a natural CHURCH PARADE AT THE GARRISON CHAPEL, IN HALIFAX, N. 8., ON THE LAST SUNDAY BEFORE THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED elsewhere are joining 
fortress if there ever THE TRANSFER OF THE CITADEL TO THE DOMINION. //olmes it in large numbers. 
was one. It has been An organization like 


recently garrisoned by 
2,300 troops, uniformed in the gaudy “‘ lobster-back ”’ 


jackets, the blue of the artillery, the khaki, and the 
Scotehgray. The sightof Tommy Atkins, with his 


in September the fleet of Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
the admiral prince, came for a six weeks’ stay, be- 


this seems to offer the 
most practicable method of meeting and overcom- 
ing an organized evil. 


Hotel managers and restaurant keepers would 





‘* Happy Hooligan ’’ cap on the side of his head, 
his throat-latch, and his swagger stick, has 
always given a delightfully foreign air that has 
charmed tourists. The English troops have not 
believed that the mother country would yield to 
the Dominion’s wishes, and on the very day the 
accompanying photograph of “‘church parade’’ 
was taken, a soldier showing a party through the 
citadel was positive to this effect and very sar- 
castic about the Canadian volunteers, whom he 
said it would take years to make into soldiers. 
But it proved the last Sunday before the word 
came from England to make the transfer, 

The church parade at the garrison chapel is a 
sight that draws not only tourists, but also nu- 
merous natives, every Sunday morning. Headed 
by regimental bands, the various regiments 
march down the hill from the citadel, or in from 
Wellington barracks, across the church green, 
and into the plain wooden chapel. Meanwhile 
the officers, many in striking uniforms, gather 











doubtless find it to their profit, as Mr. Bok sug 
gests, to place an absolute interdict upon tipping 
among their employés and render the practice 
without excuse by paying more liberal wages. 
Hotels and restaurants adopting a rigid rule on 
this subject would draw a largely increased pat- 
ronage from a tip-infested and_ tip-persecuted 
public as soon as the fact became known. As 
for railway and sleeping-car porters, the remedy 
here lies with the railroad companies them- 
selves, and should be easy. Passengers who pay 
first-class rates are fully entitled to all the com 
forts and conveniences which the railroads have 
to offer, without being annoyed and taxed at 
every turn by impudent employés holding out 
their hands for tips. 

The self-respecting members of no corpora- 
tion or any other business enterprise should 
allow their patrons to be held up and fleeced by 
employés for service which they are, or should 
be, amply paid to render. The clerks, book- 











with their wives and daughters, typically Eng- 
lish in costume, for a friendly chat under the big 
tree. Whenthe military are all in, the red-coats 
on one side and the blue-coats on the other, 
strangers are admitted to the gallery or to va- 
cant pews. Four soldiers assist the little sur- 
pliced choir. The prayers for the King and the 
royal family, and the singing of ‘‘ God Save the 
King ’’ to the familiar air of our national hymn, 
remind the tourist from ‘‘the States’’ that he is in- 
deed on foreign soil. Smaller detachments of soldiers 


JOHN H. MITCHELL, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM OREGON, 
Bell 


fore going down to 


CONDEMNED STATESMEN OF ‘THE 
TWO OF OREGON'S REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS WHO HAVE BEEN 
CONVICTED OF COMPLICITY 


Annapolis and New York, and 
the harbor took on again, for a time, its whilom ap- 


keepers, and cashiers in a grocery or dry-goods 
store have fully as much right to expect or de- 
mand gratuities from customers every time 
they appear, as porters, waiters, and others em- 
ployed in hotels, railways, and eating - houses 
have to prey upon the guests or patrons of 
these places; the practice would be no more 
outrageous and indefensible in the one case than 
it is inthe other. It is all a system of petty 
heggary hardly above the professional mendicancy of 
the streets, exasperating to its victims, and degrading 


J. N. WILLIAMSON, CONGRESSMAN 
FROM THE SECOND OREGON 
DISTRICT. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


IN LAND FRAUDS. 
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march, enter the command of petty officers, to the pearance. to those who practice nt. 
——Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers———; 
? 





[NOTICE — Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All 
inquiries should be aldressed to “Jasper,”’ Fi- 
nancial Editor LesLie’s WreEKLyY, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York.] 

RASHES COME unexpectedly. The 
recent failures of the great sugar 
speculators of Paris came without notice. 
Little was heard of this matter in the 
United States, and yet it is one of the 
things that revealed the critical situation 
existing in the speculative world every- 
where. For years a wild speculation in 
mining shares of South Africa and else- 
where has been going on in London. 
Fictitious values have been given to a 
multitude of gold and diamond mining 
securities. Promised dividends have not 
materialized. Broken promises have 
been replaced by new ones, only to have 
these broken also. Some day a break 
will occur in these stocks in London, and 
with it will come a train of disasters. 
It only requires a combination of unfor- 
tunate circumstances at home and abroad 
to make Wall Street tremble. 

Everybody knows that the advance in 

the prices of Wall Street securities has, 


in many instances, gone far beyond what 
is justified by reason ; but it is a pecu- 
liarity of the human mind that it is only 
impressed with the value of a commodity 
when it gets beyond a reasonable price. 
The public will refuse to buy on a low 
level, and yet will climb over one another 
to buy the same stocks after they have 
been given a fictitious value by specula- 
tive manipulation. The wilder the specu- 
lation the more eager the demand for 
the stock. One who is tempted to ge 
into the market and purchase becomes 
still more tempted as prices advance. 
Every rise seems to promise an addi- 
tional rise ; and so it happens that long 
after the manipulator has retired from 
the market the public is climbing for the 
stocks which he started on a sky-rocket 
movement. And when the collapse comes 
it finds the public, and rarely the insider 
or promoter, loaded with securities. 

We have discounted our prosperity, as 
we always discount everything in Wall 
Street. When money becomes tight, 
and interest rates advance, we hasten to 
believe that the stringency is only tem- 
porary. So each week during the past 
month, in their weekly reviews of the 
situation, financial writers have almost 
uniformly predicted that money would 
shortly be easier, and that the bull move- 
ment would accordingly begin. Yet 
money is in demand not only in New 


York, but in London, Paris, and Berlin. 
A great Russian loan is to be floated at 
an early day, and Japan is turning in 
every direction to find funds she needs. 
Gold is in demand on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Surplus and reserves are low, 
but speculation continues, and the de- 
mand for loans is unabated. Three 
years ago we had a similar situation in 
some respects, and finally the Secretary 
of the Treasury had to come to the re- 
lief of the banks in a crisis which fore- 
boded, as he himself now acknowledges, 
a panic. The banks were obliged to eall 
in their loans then, as they are calling 
them in now, and the weekly bank state- 
ment was regularly manipulated then, as 
now, to make the best possible showing. 
The recovery from the depression in Wall 
Street that followed was very slow, and 
if analogous conditions are to prevail a 
bull market is not in sight for many 
months to come. 

The juggling with the bank statement, 
the revelations regarding the operations 
of financial syndicates by trust and in- 
surance companies ; the recent unsavory 
disclosures regarding the manipulation 
of the Pere Marquette and Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton syndicates, by em- 
inent brokers, bankers, and financiers, 
have added to the distrust which the 
public began to feel three years ago of 
all the leaders in Wall Street. There 


was a time when the investor sought the 
advice of his banker, rather than that of 
his broker; but in these days, the 
banker and the broker are so closely al- 
lied, and are doing business together on 
such intimate terms that {he investor is 
left to his own resources, and he there- 
fore finds it more comfortable to keep 
his money in a savings bank, or to invest 
it real estate, in mortgages, or in busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The disclosure that some of the most 
eminent banking-houses made combina- 
tions with financial corporations, under- 
wrote large issues of bonds, and then 
manipulated them for a rise, and unload- 
cd them on the public, conveys really 
nothing new. Inno time in our history 
has the lust for wealth been more preva- 
lent ; at no time have so many men of 
eminent respectability and high standing 
been willing to jeopardize their reputa- 
tions, for the sake of filthy lucre. 
Trustees of great properties have had 
themselves appbvinted either by the courts 
or by consent of stock and bondholders, 
and, forgetful of the sacred character of 
their obligations, have started in at once 
to make all they could out of the prop- 
erties intrusted to their charge. They 
have taken commissions on syndicate 
transaction, profits on the sales and pur- 
chase of securities, and accepted gener- 
ous bonuses of shares in corporations 
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which they could favor—anything and | 
everything to pile up the wealth of these 
sordid creatures. If we could have an | 
sonest and thorough investigation of 
yme of the actions of these great finan- 
ial leaders during the past two or three 
ears, the public would stand amazed at 
he selfishness and turpitude of several 
if our notable millionaires. 

My good friend, Jacob H. Schiff, says 
hat the directors of our great corpora- 
ions do not direct, and he is right. One 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 


Department of Finance, ) 

Bureau for the Collection of Taxes, | 

No. 57 Chambers Street, } 

Borough of Manhettan, | 

New York, September 26th, 1995. | 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE ASSESS 
ment-rolla of Real Estate and Personal Property 
2 The City of New York for the year 1908, and the 
warrants for the collection ef taxes, have been 
delivered to the undersigned, and that all the taxes 
on sald assessment-rolls are due and payable on 
Monday October 2. 1905. at the office of the Re- 
ceiver of Taxes In the borough tn which the 


roperty ts located, as follows: 

Borough of Manhattan, No. 87 Chambers street, 
Manhattan, N. Y.: 

Borough of The Bronx corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, The Bronx N. Y.; 


Borough of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8, Muntc- 
ipal RBullding Brooklyn N. Y.: 

Borough of Queens, corner Jacksen avenue and 
Fifth street, Long Island City, N. Y.: 

Rorough of Richmond, corner Bay and Sand 
streets Stapleton. Staten Island, N. ¥ 

In case of payment during October the person ro 
paving shell be entitled to the benefits mentioned tn 
section 915 of the Greater New York Charter (chap 
ter 378, Laws of 1897). viz.: A deduction of Interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum hetween the day 
of such payment and the 1st day of December next 

ALL BILLS PAID DURING OCTORER MUST 
BF REBATED BEFORE CHECKS ARE DRAWN 
FOR PAYMENT 

When checks are mailed to the Recelver of Taxes 
they must he accompanied by addressed envelopes 
with postage prepald tn order to insure return of 
receipted bills by mall 

Checks dated October 2 should be mailed te the 
Receiver as soon as possible after bills have been 
received by the taxpayer. 

DAVID FE. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes. 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


PATENT that PROTECT 


72-p. Book No.6 Mailed 
Kk. S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WORTH READING. 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


It shows you the road to success. 
It prevents you making bad investments, 
It leads you to good investments. 
It is a stepping-stone to a successful life. 
it is mailed on request six months free. 
NORTH AMERICAN MINER, 
Dept. 64, 32 Broadway, New York. 


FREE wonts 


THE MINING HERALD, leading mining and finan- 














cial paper, giving valuable information on mining and 
oil industries, principal companies, best dividend pay- 
ing stocks, and showing how immense profits may be 
made on absolutely safe investments. Special ‘ftonopah 


and Goldfield number just out. Write for it to-day. 


A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 Broadway 





New York 
IRVING K. FARRINGTON & CO. 


Specialists in Mining Securities 
Write or wire for bids or offerings on any mining 
stock Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog stocks accurate- 
ly quoted. We issue semi-weekly a MINING MAR- 
KET LETTER that is of interest to every in- 

vestor, FREK, on request. 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 








You can get seven lovely pictures and a set of 
twelve Tally Cards, dainty as they can be, with 
) silk cords and tassels, 


ALL FOR SEVENTY CENTS 





The pictures are just dear! You get three Stan- 
laws Posters, one big one on fine coated paper, 
11x 14%, nice enough to frame, the other two 
11 x 7, allin soft, pretty colors; just the thing for 
your own room. Then there are two of Zim's 
caricatures, too fascinating for anything, and the 
colors are beautiful ; and two of Flagg’s girl heads, 
done in sepia on heavy paper, ready to frame for 
the parlor. It is the best value for the money the 
‘udge Company has ever offered, and you want 
to order right away. Address Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Jus Wait Till | Tell You! 


| advisable to change. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


or two men in all these great corpora- | 
tions hold the whip-hand. They are the | 
guiding power. The directors learn only 
what the autocrat of the company chooses 
to have reported or told. In most in- 
stances these directors are elected, not 
to serve the stockholders, but to serve 
the controlling power in the corporation. 
The fault, like that of the insurance com- 
panies, belongs entirely with the public. 
If shareholders would do in this country 
as they do in England, namely, assert 
their rights and attend the meetings of 
stockholders and vote unitedly for honest, 
fearless, able, and faithful directors, they 
would immediately improve the situation. 
More and more, stockholders are be- 
ginning to realize that the power belongs 
to them, and in every instance in which 
they have asserted themselves they have | 
improved the prospects of their property 


| and increased the value of its securities. 


They did so notably when they threw out 
the trustees of the Ontario and Western 


| and put the property in the shareholders’ 


hands. Every railroad which has been 
taken from the hands of trustees during 
the past few years has profited by the 
change. Note the rise in the shares of 
the Erie, Kansas City Southern, Toledo, 
St. Louis and Western, Ontario and 
Western, etc. This movement of the 
shareholders is steadily broadening. It 
led the American Ice Company to effect 
a reorganization which bids fair to put 
that property soundly on its feet again. 
It led certain directors of the American 
Malting Company and American Grass 
Twine to make restitution of dividends 
illegally paid, and I believe the move- 
ment now being made by shareholders of 
the Corn Products Company will bear 
fruit in the same direction, if all stock- 
holders who are dissatisfied with the ex- 
isting management will unite to carry 
out the purpose of the stockholders’ com- 
mittee. To this end, I invite every 
shareholder, who has not thus far sent 
in his name, to communicate at once with 
me, that I may put him in touch with 
the committee which is making its de- 
mands on the Corn Products Company 
for a more conservative, business-like, 
and enterprising management. “‘ Great 
bodies move slowly,’’ but the trend of 
public sentiment in this country is more 
and more against the despotism which 
has cursed our corporations and ruined so 
many of their shareholders. It will be a 
happy day for Wall Street when it can 
be relieved of its incubus, and when those 
who wish to speculate will not feel, while 
venturing within its precincts, that traps 
are set for them on every side. 





““—H.,” Jamestown, O.: Can get no rating. 

* p.,”” Memphis, Tenn.: I never heard of the | 
companies, and nothing is known of them on the | 
Street. 

““M.,”’ Syracuse, N. Y.: I have never seen the 
property, but have had favorable reports regarding | 
it and its management. | 

“#F.,”’ Derry Station, Penn.: You will get a larger 
income from some of the more speculative bonds of- 
fered on the Exchange; but if you are satisfied 
with the security you now have it would hardly be 


**Dominion’’: Montreal and Boston, in the judg- 
ment of many, will some day be advanced to enable 
the present heavy holders to sell ata profit. If the 
copper market maintains its strength, I have no 
doubt that an opportunity will present itself. 

**Vindex’’: 1. I have never seen the property, 
but the writer of the article tells me that he stated 
the facts as he found them. 2. If the present 
strength of the iron market continues the Sloss 
Sheffield stocks have merit. Both pay 5 per cent., 





and the common sold a year ago around 40. 
: a wm, 


. .”’ Norwich, Conn.: 1. Chesapeake and 
Ohio paid 1 per cent. last year. There has been 
talk of increased dividends. It sold a year ago as 
low as 30, and unless the dividends are increased it 
is high enough. 2. So little is known about the 


| earning power of Chicago Subway that it looks 


highly speculative. 

“California’’: 1. I congratulate you on your good 
fortune in following my suggestion last winter, and 
getting Spring Steel common at 25, with a profit of 
21 points on the recent rise. I would gladly give 
you another such oppoitunity if I could, but they 
do not happen every day. 2. Both look as if they 
had merit at prevailing prices, but the reports they 
make are not complete enough to give me satisfac- 
tion. 

“*Marine,’”’ Rochester, N. Y.: 1. The report that 


the Int. Mer. Marine stocks were to be listed on the 


New York Exchange is not official, but such a list- 
ing is not improbable. | still believe that an effort 
will be made to put this company on a better foot- 
ing. I would not sacrifice the shares. 2. The Wa- 
bash Debenture Bs pay no interest, but are entitled 
to 6 per cent., and some day will either be refunded 
at a lower rate of interest or will receive the inter- 
est to which they are entitled. Many, therefore, re- 
gard them as a good speculation on every decline. 
“A. B.,”’ Helena, Mont.: 1. I said a number of 
months ago that inside interests in American Woolen 
were confidently predicting a dividend on the com- 
mon before the close of this year. They have not 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. = 25 cents a jar. 

Piso’s Cure for Consumption always gives relief in cases 
ot Coughs and Colds. cents, 

PHE BEST WORM LOZENGES tor CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFTYTS. = asc. a box. 





Ar the exlubition of the Calitorma Piut Growers’ 
Association, at Chicago, the Solimer Pianos were 
chosen in preterence to all other makes, thus again 
showing the high estimation in which these popular in 


struments are held by the public. 


SAVE TIME. Order supplies, do your shopping, 
make appointments, by telephone. Residence rates are 
low. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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had as much to say about it of late; but the earn- 
ings of the company, as reported, in spite of the re- 
cent increase in the preferred stock, justify divi- 
dends on the common, perhaps, on a 4 per cent. 
basis. In such a market I would not be in a hurry 
to buy anything. 2. I would always take a profit of 
a few points, and be prepared to take a further 
profit as opportunity presented in a fluctuating 
market. 

“Pp.” Deposit, N. Y.: If the high rates for money 
continue for any protracted length of time the bond, 
as well as the stock, market will be affected. When 
the Bank of England talks of a 5 per cent. rate, and 
the Imperial Bank of Germany is also advancing in- 
terest charges, and the rate in New York at inter- 
vals rises to 6 and & per cent., it is evident that 
money is in very general demand. Gilt-edged stocks 
and bonds netting less than 4 per cent. will not be 
as attractive as they have been if money remains at 
a high level. Among the bonds that will probably 
not sell much, if any, lower, I would include the 
Toledo St. Louis and Western 4s and American Ice 
Securities ss. 

“—H.,”’ Troy, N. Y.: 1. Never have seen the prop- 
erty, but the writer of the article spoke very highly 
of it. 2. Rock Island preferred ought to sell higher 
some day because the element in control of it still 
has large holdings and has great power in the stock 
market. The property has been heavily loaded with 
obligations, but as long as the country continues to 
be as prosperous as it is, dividends are assured. 
The same might be said of Bethlehem Steel pre- 
ferred. Southern Pacific common, paying no div- 
idends, is far more speculative. The preferred has 
merit. Pressed Steel Car common represents the 
water in this largely over-capitalized property. 
Speculators in whom I have little confidence are 
manipulating this property and are promising a 
rise for the common. 

“P.M. H.,”’ Milwaukee: 1. Such bonds, of course, 
have a speculative element about them. If the de- 
velopments of the property meet anticipation, the 
profits may be very large. If they fail, one must 
stand the loss. For this reason only those who can 
afford to speculate should do so. 2. The bonds of 
both the Sierra Con. and the Mogollon Gold and 
Copper Company carry with them a bonus of stock, 
and their promoters believe that from present de- 
velopments the stock will ultimately have more 


| value than the bonds. 3. Literature and illustrated | 


‘How Money 


is the title of a book which tells: 
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Grows 





inbest small sums, 


How to tell a good inbestment. 


How you can conbert $100 into 
$358.83 


How to choose between real estate and 
stocks, 


How sabings banks make their money. 
How to choose your partners. 


How to guard against uncertain “‘ pros- 
pects.”” 


How to protect yourself in case you 
should not care to hold an inbestment 
indefinitely, etc. 


This book is not an advertisement of any 
particular investment. 
about investments based upon my experiences 
and observations. 
persons who can save $10 or more per month 
from their income. 
simply, “Send ‘How Money Grows’”” You 
will receive the book, free, by return mail. 


.M. OSTRANDER. 


‘(INCORPORATED) 


29 NORTH AMERICAN BLOG., 


It is a general “ talk” 
My book will interest all 


Write me a postal saying, 


Philadelphia. 





booklets regarding these properties are furnished 
free of charge. You can address the Hon. Warner 
Miller, president of the Sierra Con., 100 Broadway, 
New York, and Thomas J. Curran, president of the 
Mogollon, 290 Broadway, New York, and mention 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

“Small Saver,’’ Baltimore: 1. The Albuquerque 
daily newspapers confirm the report of an impor- 
tant strike in the mines of the Mogollon Gold and 
Copper Company in New Mexico. The Cooney 
mine, which belongs to the Mogollon, has already 
produced $2,000,000. The body of ore recently opened 
gives returns of $4,500 in gold and silver to the ton. 
I had rather take an interest in a mine of this char- 
acter than in one regarding which nothing was 
known but that it had a prospect of striking ore. 
2. The suspicion has arisen that manipulators 0: 
Canadian Pacific stock desire to put it at as high < 
figure as possible so'as to make a good price for thc 
proposed new issue of $7,500,000. 

“Tron,” Topeka, Kan.: 1. I have no doubt that if 
we have no set-back in the prosperity of the country, 
and in the activity of the iron industry, some of the 
low-priced industrial common shares may sell higher, 
but it mustalways be borne in mind that these largely 
represent water, and that they have little intrinsic 
value. 2. The proposed combination of the Southern 
steel and iron interests has not been made effective. 
It may be brought about some day, and there 
is already talk of a harmonizing agreement between 
the great Steel Trust and all its competitors, but how 
this can be brought about, in view of conflicting 
interests involved, is not clear. All the competitors 
of the Steel Trust are getting ready to enter the 
profitable field which the pool in steel rails enjoys. 
The enormous profit made in this branch of the 
industry at the present pooled price of steel rails 
has stimulated a demand for a reduction of the duty 
on steel rails and there is little reason why the duty 
should not be substantially lowered. 3. Pressed 
Steel Car has no monopoly of its business. Itisa 
heavy earner when times are good, but its manage 
ment is largely speculative. 

Continued on page 382 
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GOOD thing is usually a tar- 


get for imitators. Be sure to 
insist on CLUB COCKTAILS if 
you want the satisfaction that goes 
with a royal drink. 

It is not enough for imitators to 
use the same ingredients — the 
secret of CLUB superiority is the 
exquisite proportions of liquors 
used and the ageing. This 
formula cannot be imitated—so 
CLUB COCKTAILS remains the 
only brand. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford 


New York London 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 31. 


* §.,”" Philadelphia: Will make inquiries. 


“S.,"" Boston: While I have no personal knowl- 


| edge of the man, his references seem to be ex- 


cellent. 
“ A. B. Co.”: 1. 1 know nothing good about 
American Nickel, and the absurd promises in its 


| advertising make conservative observers regard it 








with disfavor. An effort to advance it by manipu- 
lation is being made, and may succeed for a little 
while, but one is always in danger when he follows 
a clique of gamblers on the curb. 2. Never heard 
of it. 

* Investor,” Indianapolis; 1. No reason is given 
for the advance in International Paper. The com- 
petition is closer than it has been, and profits can 
hardly beincreased. A conservative policy would not 
justify dividends on the common. 2. For a long 
pull, I would prefer Texas Pacific to Southern Rail- 
way common, under existing conditions. 3. Ameri- 
can C san preferred, * present. 

” New York : American Tobacco preferred 
is very strongly held, a on present earnings does 
not look high, but there has been so much manipula- 
tion of the tobacco shares, and so little is known of 
the inside workings of the trust by outsiders, that I 
cannot give you a decisiveanswer. 2. I donot regard 
the Consolidated Tobacco 4s as any better than the 
American Ice Securities 68, though there is not a 
great difference in their respective prices. Neither 
can be regarded as a gilt-edged investment. 3. 
Unless the entire market breaks, I doubt if I would 
take the short side on the stock to which you refer. 
I eaoetene its earnings are this year unusually 
good, 

“*Sou”’: 1. It is impossible to say what, if any, 
stocks are entitled to a phenomenal rise after a 
break in the market. New conditions very often 
have much to do with the future of a property. If 
control of the Wabash were placed in new hands, 
for instance, the outcome might be quite sensation- 
al; orif the Erie, by powerful new alliances could 
increase its earnings ; or if B. R. T. should be taken 
into a combination that would place it on a dividend 
footing, many things might happen. One must be 
governed by conditions as they exist, and by new 
conditions as they may be created. 2. I still feel a 
disinclination to advise any one to go into the mar- 
ket, and this will continue as long as the money 
question is left in doubt. The great prosperity of 
this country, if nothing happens to impair or de- 
stroy it, will, no doubt, be made the basis of a bull 
market, but no conservative financier would be 
foolish enough to stake his reputation on the date. 

** Veritas’: The rise in Railway Steel Spring 
was due to the additional dividend of 2 per cent. 
declared on the common, making 4 per cent. for the 
year. I was told a year ago that this increase was 
impending, and on that advice I suggested that the 
stock might offer an opportunity for speculation 
around 30. Those who took the hint at that time, 
and had patience, can now take a handsome profit. 
2. There is no doubt that the continued activity in 


| the iron industry has improved the outlook for the 





Steel Trust’s stocks. How long this activity will 
continue is problematical, At present, Railway 
Steel Spring common, which has yielded 2 per cent. 
for some time, and 4 per cent. this year, looks 
cheaper than Steel common, selling almost as high 
and paying nothing. Steel preferred, if it were 
assured of 7 per cent. on would be worth 
considerably more than par. The ae erful in- 
terests arrayed on the side Z the Goulds, it is 
shown more than cutweighed those that support 
Ramsey in his effort to wrest control of Wabash 
from present control. 4. Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred, paying 7 per cent., is a better purchase than 
Southern Pacific common, though it is generally 
expected that dividends on the latter will be de- 
clared within a year. 6. Greene Copper continues 
to report an improvement in its earnings and in the 
character of the mine. It is, beyond question, a 
great property. 6. The annual report of the Lake 
Superior corporation showed a surplus after the 
payment of all fixed charges of nearly $35,000. The 
total income was over $585,000. If the present ac- 
tivity in the iron and steel industry continues, a still 
better report of earnings should be made by this 
corporation next year. I would not sell my stock 

“S. P..”” Minneapolis: The impression prevails 
that the St. Paul will either be extended to the Pa- 
cific coast or that it will be taken in on a profitable 
basis by some of the transcontinental lines. If the 
market should have a sharp reaction St. Paul would 
be a purchase. 


Continued on page 383. 
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Valuable Insurance Statistics. 
HOSE who are interested in either | 


fire, life, accident, or assessment in- 
surance, will find statistics of the great- 
est value embodied in concrete form in 
the little publications annually issued by 
the Spectator Company, of New York, 
and sold at a nominal price. These em- 
brace the ‘‘Pocket Register of Life 
Associations, Stipulated Premium, As- 
sessment and Fraternal,’’ ‘‘ The Life In- 
surance Policy-holder’s Pocket Index for 
1905,’ ‘‘The Fire Insurance Pocket 


Insurance,’’ and the booklet, entitled, 
* Dividends in Life Insurance.’’ These 
are very handy little booklets of refer- 
ence, and are compiled with great care 
and unquestioned accuracy. 


Pocket Maps 


AND 


RoadGuide 


These maps are printed in colors and show 


on a large scale the streams, lakes, highways, 

trolley lines and railroads in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, reached by the Lackawanna 
Railroad and its connections. 


Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 
Fishermen and Travelers. 


A good map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. 


maps in this edition is 17 x 28 inches. 


Each of the 
They are neatly bound in 


one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 


General Passenger Agent, 


T. Ww. LEE, Lackawanne Railroad, New York City. 





° | fecti f the phot h. 
Index,’’ ‘‘ The Pocket Register of Pocket | tounique and original oa 


| mounted or unmounted, 
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Special Prizes for Photos. 


THE attention of amateur photographers is called 
to three new special prizes offered by LE&ESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. A prize of $10 will be awarded for the 
best picture of a typical boy’s room; a prize of $10 
for the most striking photo of a girl’s apartment ; 
and a prize of $10 for the most pleasing picture of a 
decorated household “* ”’ These are unusually 
attractive contests, and they should arouse the 
astistic ambition of all our many hundreds {of con- 
tributing camerists. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
umateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
a special relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be 
and will be returned if 
stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
their return. All photographs entered in the con- 
test and not prize-winners will be subject to our 
use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage.. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 


den. 


glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 


subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIEF’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 


| become its property and therefore will not be re- 


turned. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIF’S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief 
statement of the events depicted. 


N. B.—All ¢ ommunications should be specifically 
addressed to“ Leslic’s Weekly, > Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the address is, not fully given, 


communications sometimes go to “* Leslie’s Maga- 
~ ” 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 


with LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


and those accepted will be | 


October 19, 1905 


A $1 Book 


ON MONEY MATTERS 


FREE 


Our new book will be of great 
interest to you if vou want to prof- 
itably and safely invest $10 to 
$100 or more. The book will cost 
you nothing but a postal card. 

A Covina, Calif., ** Your book 
lar’s worth of pointers. I be- 


client says 
contains a full dé 


been hundreds of dollars ahead 


” 


lieve I should have 
if I had had it before. 
A Johnstown, Pa 
really an eye 
sident of 
** Your book struck me as 


client says **Your book is 


opener on money matters.” 


The pre a big Boston corporation says: 


being by far ahead of any- 
thing I had ever seen.”’ 

A Glen Richey 
book 


the humiliation of losing my savings ot years. 


** Had I had your 


everal years ago I might have been spared 


Pa., man says 


E'S WEEKLY should 


Every reader of Les! 
send for this book. 

The following are 
jects covered : 


a few of the many sub- 


(1) How a lot of 
through good investments even if you start with as 
little 


you can surely make money 


as one dollar or a tew dollars a month, 

How to double your money m six months. 
3, How safe, ulative business enter- 
prises earn 100% to 300%. 
The book contains noth- 
ing but proven facts 


non sper 
(This is not a 
careless statement. 
lots of them—sur- 
prising facts. 

(4) How a bit of business advice was 
lhis ad- 
applies 


to you no matter how little money 


worth filty thousand dollars. 
vice, included in our book 


you are earning. 
How 


able information about amy invest- 


and where to get reli- 

ment. . 
(6) Some names, facts, and fig- 

ures of special interest to every one 

who has any money on deposit in 

any bank. 

real secrets ot success; 


listed 


7) The 
monthly dividends and un- 
listed stocks, etc. 

This copyrighted book is not like 
any cther book ever published al- 
though others are advertised in a 
It is not an advertise- 
It is entitled 


Corbin Guide 


similar way. 
ment of any Investment. 
‘The Wells & 
tors.”” Send us a postal saying, simply : 

** Send 


for Inves- 


guide for investors.” You will re- 


ceive the book, by return mail, free. 


WELLS & CORBIN 
2233 Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





The Best Advertising Medium is 


LESLIE’S 
us WEEKLY &% 




















_ Send twenty-five cents for a three months’ 
trial subscription to the 


Magazine of Fun 


the only humorous monthly magazine in the 
United States, containing sixty-five pages of the 
best American humor. [et is full of short, clever, 
original stories by our best humorists, segnowe- 
ly illustrated. It is generously sprinkled wit! 

good jokes that will bear repeating at club or 
home, and full of pictures. It is unique—a 
bright, witty, entertaining montlily visitor. It 
will win you 100% on your money. Invest 
to-day. Address Judge Company, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New Yor 
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The Flavor of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


is inimitable. It is concen- 
trated from its 


QUALITY PURITY 
AGE AROMA 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








Ba uae. 0s 


My Twenty-fifth 
Thanksgiving 
Number 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ABOUT 


November zoth 














The Approach of Thanksgiving 
here is a dawning in the sky 
Which doth a world of tate imply, 
And on each casual passing tace 
A look expectant you may trace. 
These signs the veteran turkey sees 
And with a deep and mourntul sigh, 
He calls his numerous family nigh 
And murmurs, pointing to the trees, 
“Roost high, my little ones, roost high.” 
EUGENE FIELD, 


Proper Advertisements for this number: 

Anglers’ Supplies, Ales, Auto- 
mobiles, Books, Brushes, Binocu- 
lars, Beer, Bitters, Clothing, Cigars, 
Cameras, Champagne, Candy, 
Cocktails, Coffee, Cigarettes, Dia- 
monds, Firearms, Furniture, Gro- 
ceries, Hats, Hair Tonics, Insur- 
Jewelry, Mineral Waters, 
Pianos, Playing Cards, Revolvers, 
Razors, Sporting Goods, Shaving || 
Supplies, Shoes, Tobacco, Under- 
wear, Whiskeys. | 





ance, 


B. C. EVERINGHIM, Advertising Manager 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








7 astern Office Western Office : 
R 25, Journat Bup. 1313 Hartrorp Bip. 
| N, Mass. Cuicaco, liu. 
|. FRANK SVONE — CHAS. B. NICHOLS 
‘ entative Representative 
a 





| difficulties enumerated therewith have 


LESLIE'S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 
Continued from page 382. } 


| 

“ W.,” Altoona: I regard the circular as entirely 
misleading and incomplete. Have tried to get a 
statement of the company’s condition, but no one 
seems able or willing to give it. 

“C.,”” Scranton, Penn.: The report of the presi- 
dent of the George A. Treadwell Mining Company 
is a little too rosy, all things considered. It would 
be better if it were a little more concrete in its 
statements, The capital of the company is pretty 
ere. even if the property has the value claimed 

or it. 

“C.,” Westerly, R. 1.: 1. The Japanese 6s, second 
series, mature in 1911, and are redeemable upon six 
months’ notice a year from next April. These are, 
therefore, a very short-lived bond, and have not the 
value of the securities you propose to sell. The 
Japanese 4 1-2s, first series, mature in 1925, and are 
redeemable in 1910. 2. E. H. Norton & Company 
are members of the Stock Exchange. Am unable 
to give you a report as to their standing. 

Q.,””" New York: Union Copper Company, 
whose stock is quoted on the curb, has done con- 
siderable development work on its mines in North 
Carolina. It is capitalized at $3,000,000, and the par 
value of the stock is $10 a share. I see nothing 
particularly attractive in the reports that it makes, 
and do not find any notable copper men in its di- 
rectorate. Unless you have reason to believe in it, 
or want to gamble in a curb stock, it might be well 
to leave it alone. 

“K.,” Syracuse: 1. The Japanese 6s are a rea- 
sonably safe investment. There is no doubt that 
Japan has suffered a very severe financial strain by 
reason of the tremendous cost of the war, and many 
believe it must pass through a period of severe de- 
pression. 2. Theinterest on the6s is acharge on the 
imperial Japanese customs receipts, and aggregates 
$6,600,000, while the estimated revenues for the cur- 
rent year are $10,500,000. 3. The first series at 91 1-4 
and interest, and the second at 88 and interest. 4. 
The government has the right of redemption, on six 


| months’ notice, after April 5th, 1907, at par, and 


could no doubt refund at a lower rate of interest at 
that time. 5. Yes. 


New YorK, October 12th, 1905. 
oJ 2 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | 
information of readers of LesLim’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are | 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be | 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” Lesiie’s WEEKLY, | 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


‘THE ASSESSMENT orders continue to | 
reap troubles, large and portentous, | 


JASPER. 


from their attempted efforts to raise the 
rates upon old members. The move- 
ment in this direction has been general 
among these societies, and the trials and | 


been equally so. Discontent, dissension, 
secession, and rebellion are the order of 
the day. Among the latest of the fra- | 
ternal bodies to suffer from defections | 
on this account is the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, one of the oldest, | 
largest, and most popular societies of 
this class. Rates have been raised in 
such a manner that the old members of 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen 
are fast dropping out, leaving an almost | 
intolerable burden upon the younger 
men. This discrimination is being felt 
in every State. Interest in local lodges 
is decreasing because young blood is 
being drawn out. The Missouri and 
Massachusetts branches have seceded, 
and they were two of the strongest 
States. Nebraska is about to rebel, as 
is one of the Northwestern States. 
Some States are refusing to pay their 
share of the guarantee fund to the su- 
preme lodge. The system of the An- 
cient Order of United Workmen is to 
have the supreme council pay to State 
organizations a_ sufficient amount to 
make up the deficit when the State 
lodges fall behind in death claims. For 
example, the supreme council owes IIli- 
nois $200,000 in the way of its share of 
the guarantee fund, and cannot pay it 
because of the heavy demands made by | 
the different States. [Illinois is behind | 
$180,000 in death claims, but cannot get | 
a cent from the supreme body. Other | 
States find themselves in a similar con- 
dition. The supreme council is practi- 
cally insolvent because it cannot meet its | 
obligations. 


M.,”’ Indianapolis: Follow the advice given you 
if your circumstances justify the payments. 

“M.,”’ Louisville, Ky.: It is not a large company, 
and was organized as late as 1894. It is showing a 


| considerable increase in business, but its expenses 
| of management are heavy. 


“Insurance,”” Wis.: As far as I can understand 
the scheme, it does not appeal to me because it is too 
much of an experiment, and also because it is not 
free from a speculative element. | 

“F.,”’ Cripple Creek, Col.: The scheme of the Life 
Insurance Club dues not commend itself tome. I 
notice no distinguished names in the directorate. 
It is better to keep life-insurance and speculation as 
far apart as possible. | 

“O.,’"’ New York: 1. Dependson your circum- 
stances. A straight life is the cheapest and best 
if you take it for your heirs and dependents. An 
endowment for twenty or twenty-five years would 
be best if you take it for yourself. 2. The Penn 
Mutual, of Philadelphia, and the Massachusetts 
Mutual, of Springfield, Mass., are two of the oldest, 
best, and safest. | 


Bh MoI 





CURES WHER 


ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
in time. Sold by druggists. 





WEEKLY 





IT MAKES CLEAR EYES AND STEADY NERVES. 


“E. C.” OR SCHULTZE SMOKELESS POWDERS LOADED 


IN YOUR SHELLS WILL ALWAYS 
GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Company 
New York City 


TARGET SHOOTINC 
IS CONTINUALLY GROWING IN FAVOR 










% CARAT ~~ »Si/7——__ TERMS: 
QUALITY A-1 FBR —— $12. CASH 
$72.50 Z SS 


$6.PER MONTH 






_ Wewill send on approval, express prepaid, “2 carat 
diamond with mounting Fike illustration, or any standard 
14-kt. solid gold mounting. If ring is as represented, pay 
express agent $12.00. Balance monthly- If you prefer 
goods sent by registered mail, send first payment with 
order. Your reputation for honesty is our security. 

Send for Catalog No. G76. If interested in 
Watches, ask for Special Catalog. Both free 


Herbert: [ ‘Joseph sews” 


213 (C76) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Establishes 1882 Kesponsibility, $250,000.00 


P 
No impurity in Pears’ 


Soap. 
Economical to use. | 











It wears out only for your | 
comfort and cleanliness, 


Sold in every Innd 


IRISH BALD WIG 50c. 
Sluggers 25¢. Gauze Wax Nose ibe. Clay Pipe 
Se, Joining Paste for blending line across fore- 
head loc. Grease Paint 15¢e, Send 4c. in stamps 
for our ¢ omplete ¢ atulogue and * The Art of 
Making Up.” F. TRADEMORE €0,, TOLEDO, ©, 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. !. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


| Picture 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber use Mennen's 
Poilet Powder after he shaves you, 
Itis Antiseptic, and will prevent any 
of the skin diseasesoften contracted, 
A positive relief for Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and Sunburn, andal! afflictions of the skin, Removes 
all odor of perspiration. Get Hennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for BH cents. Sample Sree. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. , Newark, N. J. 














- PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


NO cumming to clog neck of bottle— No 
> sediment—will not spoilnor discolor the 
) finest papers, Full2oz. bottle retails at 
6c., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
Pinis, pints and quarts, 


lL’ Page’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retailsbe.; by mail, 1c, 
E ONCESP 
LE PAGE'S GLUES 
102. bottle or tube, 1l0c.; by mail, 12c, 
BUSSIA CEMENT CO,, 182 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 










For People Who Love Luxury. 


EOPLE of moderate means, who love 
comfort and daintiness of surround- 
ings, will appreciate our valuable sug- 
gestions on fitting up dens, with illustra- 
tions of unique and artistic arrangements 
of pictures. Send five cents for our 
Blue Booklet on den work. Art lovers 
will also be repaid by sending two cents 
for our Blue Booklet catalogue, with 
illustrations of qur beautiful reproduc- 
tions of copyrighted drawings. Address 
Department, Judge Company, 





GUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION . 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
PoINTED pens are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Assorted sample box for 2% cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 william SI., NeW York, 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 





’S Cc 
Brooks’ Sure Cure 
Brooks’ Appliance. New FOR 
discovery, ondertul. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
Nolymphol. Nolies. Dur- 
able,cheap. Pat. Sept. 10, ‘01. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
v. nu can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots ot cures. 100-page 
Sook Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


| 




















sepsRaTiom 
HOLOER 


LONDON 





- A Big Bundle of Books. 


Senp one dollar and we will forward you a generous 
supply of back numbers of Lesdie’s Weekly—a most satis 
fying mental dinner—with an ample and appetizing 
dessert ot Judges and other light reading. A nice pres- 
ent to your country triends, a royal feast for yoursell, 
or a regular bonanza for the children on a rainy day. 

We will also send a filty-cent bundle, or a twenty 
five-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance. Address 
Judge Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


NOW READY... 


“THIS @ THAT’”’’ 


About Caricature 
By ZIM 


A book of sound advice for the 
comic-art student 


$1.50 by mail 
Address E. Zim, Horseheads, N. Y. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent, commis- 
sion | et orders tor our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees, Spices, Ex- 
tracts and Baking Powder. Beauti- 
ful resents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 

mipt attention address ; 


WR. MILLER © TH GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Street, N.Y. 
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Ig, igog 


“A Perfect 
Stroke” 


How manv have you made? \ 





fect stroke means a ‘' e@ood drive. 

cant drive successfully the enterprise 
a life without vim, strength and en 
siasm. These come from foods that 


rich in the vitalizing clements that 


healthy tissue and clear brain. | 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 


It contains al 





the body-building cle. 
ments of the vhole wheat in natural 


proportion and in digestible form Phere 


we wheat foods and at foods—serme ground and some ‘flaked 


il 
but there's only one shredded Whierle vheat food, It Is hota ** pre-digest l 


food i 4 L readv-to-digest ferred, t+ Pre cligested’ fever SOOM put the 


Ch out of busine 


ia “IVs All in the Shreds” 














hike 
"ENERIETUA ‘Course | dor 


Sichamixc++ Stirs, Wk ecm: sk. © Daan aie Shredded Wheal is not “treated” or “flavored” with anything. It is the whole 
wheal and nothing but the wheat the cleanest and purest cereal food made. It is 
made in (wo forms_—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast 
with hol or cold milk or cream, or for any other meal in combination with frvits 


or vegelables. TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheal cracker which lakes the place 
of while flour bread; delicious as a loast with buller or with cheese or preserves. 
‘*The Vital Question Cook Book ’’ is sent free for the asking. 


THAT’S ALL! 


) The Truth 


Can be told ibeut 





THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















Improved | 


BOSTON 






Great 



































Western 
| 
| hampagne 
THE STANDARD a a 
FOR GENTLEMEN There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc 
ALWAYS EASY tion, Itis PureGrape 
) Juic “ fermented and 
TE ee ager to ne t perfec. ; ; 
Genter’ o anaeeden | pamseting the boot | California, renee. and Washington. splent the 
every loop— ole inlay heme | their climatic and health-building | es ne. 
. connoisseurs desire, | ; . building up a new 
opportunity of a lifetime for | uilair : oppor- 
Th | ‘6 Of the six Amerte pPrhe division of great ranches affords a gh wad 
e can Champagnes nity to get a small farm that will assure you a = 
exhibited at the tu ie. Profitable crops of fruit and grain can i 
Paris exposition of petence. peat m of labor; business 1S gooc 
CUSHION 1900, the GREAT raised with a minimum o ; 
BUTTON So BST BRN was nd capital finds profitable investment. + 18th 
the only one that a atidamed Colonist tickets are on sale daily, Sep . : 
P } Sena COLDE| aged es f , re of $33.00 from Chicago to 
CLAS MEDAL,” to Oct. 31s!, at the rate ¢ land, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Lies flat to the leg—never a, San Francisco, Los Anmecee, i ae ‘with correspond- 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 4 PLEASANT VALLEY Bellingham, Vancouver, an ‘ic a, od on daily and 
& ampk Fed on recipi price Teh WINE 00 ingly low rates from all points, goo 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, : Wa pn pg 2,0 ' 
L easanchillsy Minty: Mo / urs 
cece teed mw “tn Personally Conducted To 
H ‘VELVET GRIP”’ PATENT HA BEEN Sold hy respectable wine f * 
~-_ SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT panes Aten In Pullman tourist sleeping cars. Double berth from 
|- Chicago costs only $7.00. Choice of routes. 
wee Cees )6=6oTHE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | Strictly first-class round-trip tickets also on 








4 i lst; rate 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST sale from all points, Oct. 17th to 2 : 

‘ GRADE PIANOS from Chicago to San Franciace ane Los 
Angeles, $62.50. All Agents sell ticke 


[HAMPAGNE 4. fntetia S 0 BR M E R Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 


Western Line 








try a bottle. Sick people drink 


Q ‘ 
c i ng it 
Pi w to reach the Pacific Coast, now —_ hs conte tw a0, Sor latte. 
. ‘ . | if you want to Fno no M ac ee Seite st, how much it, 
it as an invigorator; well people taves, and what you can do when you gents in stamps for booklets, maps, et 
: ) 7 and opportunities 0 " 
as a tonic, uality and purity 


ke it the { , Ch W. B. KNISKERN, Pass'r Traffic Manager 
make e tavorite ampagne. P - -W. Ry.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SERVED EVERYWHERE Soh mer B uilding, pay J am C82 c. aN : 
AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIs Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York. ; 


3,30 P.M. Leave New York: 8.30 Next Morning Reach Chicago— NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








